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One listen to Robert Cray and you'll know he’s Robert Cray’s “Stro 

astrong persuader. featuring “Smoking Gun.” The proof is in the 
With a style all his own and a signature listening. 

brand of terse, timeless rock, Robert Cray is sure 

to persuade you! 
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Musical movements are squeezed 
from social dilemma. Like the bitter 
oil from lemon peel, they are a con- 
centrated extract of the disenfranchised 
who do not accept the social terms 

as they are, because for them the 
terms don't work. 

Although punk started in America, 
it somehow feels queerly English. 
Punk is music’s urban guerilla warfare. 
But in America punk was and is the 
anguish of the suburbs. Because 
America is really a land of suburbs: 
suburbs are America's society after the 
swelling has gone down. They are 
where most of America lives and grows 
up and where most of everything 
sold is aimed. Our mean average and 
common denominator. If we revile 
the suburbs it’s because we revile 
normalcy. 

So punk was a natural and common 
instinct to rebel against routine, neat 
comfortable reality, but it had to take 
the bus to get into the city. In England, 
punk came out of (and, except 
for foreign tours, never left) urban 
conflict, because English society wasn't 
as homogenous as ours. It was dis- 
eased with its class structure, Postwar 
England wheezed with it, the way 
an old man coughs violently and in 
between spasms protests that it isn’t 
serious. The class structure was always 
a bad idea for modern Britain, but 
one it could get away with while still 
able to absorb and hide the ill effects. 

But class structure requires almost 
medieval superstition to keep it in 
place. It’s not just economics, not ex- 
actly—the great wealth Britain had 
preserved the superstition. People 
didn’t feel the need to change some- 
thing they were sure was working, 
even if they were almost equally sure 
something, somewhere wasn’t. 

England preserved its class system, 
fatefully, as much out of laziness as 
ignorance. There was an unwritten — 
maybe unconscious—complicity 
between the classes to hold each level 
intact. For one thing, it was easier 
than admitting the British Empire was 
finished and being repossessed. 

It also removed the pressure to 
succeed, in fact it discouraged aggres- 
sive pursuit of success. Quaintly and 
fatally. The bankrupt upper, aristo- 
cratic class kept mansions they couldn't 
afford and pursued meaningless yet 
envied lives, floating unchallenged in 
the pale sunlight of former glory. 

The middle class, who have always 
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revered the upper class (privately 
finding it exquisite to think of them as 
their “betters”) and always hated 

the working class, strove to maintain a 
stable mediocrity. Theirs was the 
bright red stratum in the flaming Eng- 
lish sunset between the working 
class's dark bar on the horizon and 
the precious pink and ethereal light of 
the aristocracy. 

At the time of punk’s violent birth in 
England 10 years ago, the working 
class were choking the country, 
apparently oblivious to the fact it was 
also their neck in their hands. Britain 
was being ravaged by the union 
At the Sunday Times for instance, it 
was exposed to a basically indifferent 
public a few years ago, pressmen 
collected payroll checks for unborn 
descendants, dead relatives, and even 
more fictitious characters such as 
Mickey Mouse. Nor were newspaper 
pressmen overworked, to put it po- 
litely, or lonely: the presses were 
ridiculously overmanned. That was 
their union contract. Similar ones 
infested British industry. Like the old 
man coughing worse and worse now, 
Britain’s economy and society degen- 
erated. 

But Britain brought it on herself 
She sold her soul to some devil, some 
repo man from hell, to keep the 
illusion she couldn't bear giving up: 
her class structure. The union workers 
collected the tolls of that perverse 
treaty. So British punk came from the 
despair, the exhaust fumes of a system 
no longer working properly. Most 
punk groups then were not making 
cohesive political statements—the 
Clash and Gang of Four were excep- 
tions, among a few others—but 
their music combined to make a gi- 
gantic political declaration: repudiation 
of the worse-than-worthless system 
that strangled opportunity for them like 
vines strangling a tree. 

Musical movements don't precede 
social movements, but invariably 
they start the process of defining them. 
Music is the first distinct clarion call 
of significant change. Music is the 
paint still wet, 

In America punk was an angry 
reaction, sometimes mildly violent, 
often articulate and specific. In Eng- 
land, punk was the howling of a dying 
animal at an implacable and ageless 
and deaf moon: 





—Bob Guccione, |r. 
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Letters 








Edited by Karen Dolan 


A Hellish account 


After reading Richard Hell’s piece on 
Sid & Nancy (“Sweet Excess,” 
December) | cannot stop thinking how 
he immortalized the decline of two 
junkies. Maybe the Pistols were a 
much needed storm, but Sid isn’t 
around to see fellow young males 
searching for an identity on the west 
coast by starting riots and hurting 
others. Growing up is a tough jeb that 
Sid couldn't handle. People should 
be reminded that death is not like 
wow, So cool. 
Ken Ezzell 
Waldorf, MD 


There is one misconception in the 
article concerning Nancy Spungen. 
Richard Hell mentions that Nancy 
claimed to have a high IQ. If you read 
the book, And | Don’t Want To Live 
This Life, a brutally honest account of 
Nancy's life by her own mother, 
you'd read that her IQ was 
exceptionally high. Unfortunately, 
Nancy was also mentally disturbed and 
perhaps her outrageous behavior 
made it difficult to believe she was 
also intelligent. 'm sure there were 
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many things Deborah Spungen didn’t 
know about her daughter, but what 
she did know, she tells like it was. 
Faith Bodden 
Tucson, AZ 


Rock ‘n’ roll thoroughbreds 


I read the Chrissie Hynde article 
(December) and | couldn't believe my 
eyes when she declared it “unnatural” 
to be 35 and have no children. We 
aren’t all lucky enough to have our 
firstborn sired by Ray Davies (or 
whichever male star we admire). She 
may have a husband and enough 
money to raise kids without one, but 
not everyone does, and she displayed 
a shockingly narrow vision in not 
recognizing that. Remember, all you 
celebrities, all it takes is one primitive, 
moronic statement to lose the respect 
of a reader with high standards. 
‘Marissa Taylor May 
Dallas, TX 


Chrissie Hynde’s comments on 
women’s choices to have or not have 
children disgusted me. Hynde must 


Sid Vicious (right) doing it his way 
with buddies Mick Jones and Nancy 
Spungen. 


have forgotten that what is “natural” to 
her—a husband, a considerable 
amount of money, a nanny, a career 
that allows her to take an infinite 
amount of time off and work 
sporadically at home—is “unnatural” 
to almost every other woman. Other 
self-supporting, successful women 

in the entertainment field who had 
children at a later age—such as Farrah 
Fawcett, Patti Smith, and Goldie 
Hawn—have pronounced no such 
judgements on their female audiences. 


Bridget Mahoney 
‘St. Paul, MN. 


Graceland 


Regarding your review of Paul Simon’s 
Graceland (Spins, November): My 
compliments to Glenn O'Brien; 
Graceland is indeed a fascinating 
study of South Africa's native rhythms 
and their influence on American 
rock ‘n’ roll. But without detracting 
from what Simon has accomplished, | 
suggest “study” is a more accurate 
description than “introduction.” 
‘America was introduced to South 
‘African music a few years back by 
Juluka. The multiracial band’s two 
domestic releases, Scatterlings and 
Stand Your Ground, blended irresistible 
Zulu street rhythms with western 
instrumentation, while the lyrics 
expressed their strong feelings for their 
native homeland. Juluka’s “township 
jive” serves as a better reference point 
for those considering purchasing 
Graceland than King Sunny Ade’s 
Nigerian polyrhythms. 
Timothy Cox 
Whitman, MA 


Magazine bites woman 


I like SPIN. It doesn’t share Rolling 
Stones's love affair with the music 
industry rather than the music; for that 
alone 'm a fan. But this extended 
attack on jimmy Swaggart has me 
upset. One article was great, but the 
follow up wasn't revealing or well 
written enough to justify its 
publication. Sure, Bob Guccione, Jn’s 
convinced that Swaggart’s an 
American “‘nightmare”"—and | agree. 
Thanks for pointing out the menace, 
but keep in mind that when you sic a 
magazine on someone, it becomes 
nothing but a dog. 
Wanda Graves 
Philadelphia, PA 


Yo, who you calling violent? 


Your article on concert violence in the 
Los Angeles area (December) 
misleadingly labels Fender's rock ‘n’ 
roll club in Long Beach a “punk rock 
club” and “the site of constant 
episodes of violence.” In actuality, 
Fender's has presented such performers 
as Pat Travers, Molly Hatchet, UFO, 
Black and Blue, Lone Justice, Robin 
Trower, and Dave Mason without 
incident. Punk rock gigs do represent 
security problems, but Fender's takes 
a strong stand against riots and 
violence, and the isolated incidents 
you report are the exception, 
James Simkins 
Director of Promotions, Fender's 
Long Beach, CA 


Genius recognized 


Dug your recent review of the Nick 
Drake Fruit Tree compilation (Spins, 
December). Have to agree with 
Peter Carbonara that the music is 
“fragile and ghostly” and is best played 
during the wee hours of the night. | 
strongly disagree with Peter's 
assessment of Drake as a morbid 
young hippie caught up in his own 
self-destruction. Nick Drake was 
a sensitive romantic who liked to look 
at the spiritual underpinnings of 
human nature. Drake was a dreamer 
who didn’t quite fit into the mold 
that Cambridge University tried to 
fashion for him. 
T. J. McGrath 
Fairfield, CT 


Alive and writhing 


Thanks for the November issue with 
the infamous Iggy Pop. Having grown 
up in Detroit during the Stooges/ 
MCS era, it’s good to see the Ig has 
cleaned up his act. In the ‘70s we 
all went to see the MCS for the music 
and politics, but with the Stooges it 
was strictly to see how Iggy would 
abuse himself. He was always very 
creative, The music’s always been 
good, but it seemed like a backdrop 
for Iggy’s stage show. I'm happy to 
see he's survived the abuse, looking 
good and never sounding better. 
Cathy Klockner 
Mt. Laurel, Nj 


Corrections 


Carol Friedman took the photograph 
of Anita Baker on p, 43 of the January 
issue. The photo of Paul Simon on 

p. 58 was by Harrison Funk/Retna, 
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COLD BUSTED 


Timex Social Club takes a licking and stops ticking 
10 


Edited 
by 
John Leland 


“The Timex Social Club will not record 
‘another record,” claims Jay King, a 
‘major player in the controversy over due 
credit on TSC’s “Rumors,” the surprise 
indie smash of last year. “Listen to their 
album. I's horrible.” 

See, King had produced the original 
12-inch of "Rumors" for his own tiny 
Sacramento-based Jay Records after 
hearing the demo submitted by Michael 
Marshall, Alex Hill, and Marcus 
Thompson—collectively known as the 
Timex Social Club—of a song they 
had written in 1984 while seniors at 
Berkeley High. But shortly after the 
song broke, Marshall et al broke with 
King to sign with Danya Records, King 
claims that the Club bought themselves 
ut for $7500. Since King owned the 
original recording of “Rumors,” the TSC 
rerecorded the song with producer 
Jay Logan and added other lesser tunes 
to fil out the disappointing Vicious 
Rumors album. 

‘Meanwhile, there were as many as 
three groups touring under the Timex 
Social Club name, including a pair 
of backup singers from the original 
sessions and King's retaliatory crew, 
Club Nouveau, who billed themselves as 
“The Real Timex Social Club.” Club 
Nouveau includes Valery Watson, 
an ex-TSC who wos away at Stanford 
when the Club cut the original record. 
Marshall's group did some dates on 
Run-D.M.C’s Roisin’ Hell tour, but retired 
‘when Marshall returned fo his 
journalism studies at Cal Poly in San 
Luis Obispo. Marshall has no plans to 
return to the road while schools in 
session. 

Now it seems all the momentum has 
shitted to Club Nouveau, which struck 
back with “Jealousy,” an answer song to 
“Rumors that eared the group 0 
deal with Worner Brothers. Their funky 
feast, Life, Love, and Pain, definitely 
wins the taste test against Vicious. 

“What had happened was that 
Marshall and his pals had absolutely 
no idea how to handle themselves 
in the studio. if we didn't actually write 
the song,” says King, referring to 
himself and fellow Club Nouveau 
members Denzil Foster and Thomas 
McElroy, “We did everything else.”” 

‘Adds King: “The watch took a licking, 
but we're the one who's still ticking.” 


—Jonathan Gross 


Michael Marshall of Timex Social Club 
‘stopped spreading rumors and went 
back fo school 


‘Anna Summa/Retna Ld, 





BIG SHOTS 


GAME THEORY SHAKES 
ITS ALEX CHILTON ALBATROSS 


Face it. On the whole, 1986 was not a vintage 
year for innovative left-of-center pop. The icons 
of yore are either toppled or crumbling, and most 
of their cleverer disciples have retreated into 
AOR-reconciled careerism. 
Enter one Scott Miller, a young Californian with 
a pop-classicist's love of simple, catchy tunes 
nd a chronic disposition to do the unorthodox. 
always consider myself doing something 
weirder than any band on earth,” he confides. 
Miller's vehicle is the SF-based five-piece 
Game Theory, a determinedly dif kinda combo. 
Now in its second incarnation, Game Theory lost 
one original member to motherhood and one to 
Jesus. “I've heard that Dave Gill has said God 
told him to quit Game Theory,” smirks Scott. 
‘The band has just issued The Big Shot Chroni- 
cles, its fifth record. Distributed through Capi- 
tol, it's sold more in the first few weeks of re- 
lease than the previous four records combined. 
Like Real Nighttime, it's imi 
sor, The Big Shot Chronicle: 
ity in these times: a pop record that can actually 
make you laugh and cry and squirm all at once. 
This is classic ’60s-style big beefy beat music 
shoved into a maze of funhouse mirrors: all the 
familiar features are distorted into exaggerated, 
often grotesque shapes. Miller proudly claims, 
“| don't want people to listen to our albums and 


























LOVE OR CONFUSION 


Love and Rockets dare to speak of their cosmic discoveries 


“We'te interested in the black and white, yin and yang. good and evil,” reflects Daniel 
‘Ash, leader of Love and Rockets, looking like a mild-mannered guru in a beige- 
carpeted RCA press room. “We're trying to cope and suss out the big ‘what's It all 
‘about.’ We're continually questioning existence. Not trying fo sound pretentious, but 
looking beyond party politics to see things. We are talking to individuals rather than 
masses. Bands like U2 and Big Country, that’s sort of hero stuff. We're all together, 
but we are talking to the individual in the privacy of their living room.” 

Ash, David J, and Kevin Haskins formed Love and Rockets in January 1985, after 
4 long tenure with Peter Murphy in Bauhaus, followed by a one-aibum stint as Tones 
on Tall. The band made a cultish splash with their cover of the classic, “Ball of 
Confusion,” an eccentric amalgam of glam, metal, and dance music. 

“We took the name Love and Rockets from the LA comic book,” explains David 
J between sips from his imported beet. “it’s real-life soap opera. It conjures up the 
zeitgeist, spirit of the age. We liked the connotations—love existing in the nuclear 
‘age—and we wanted a symbol for our cover.” So the jacket to the new album, 
Express, shows a red heart superimposed on a black rocket. 

“went through a stage of reading Easter philosophies for about six months and 
it was all so confusing that | threw them all away,” Ash insists. “For some individual 
to tell you this or that absolute—it doesn’t work. Personally, the only way to attain 
knowledge is through experience. Books, films—a waste of my time. | prefer to ride 
‘around on my motorbike with my antennas up.” 

Thad to ask: has he had any cosmic insights into the meaning of Attomey General 
Edwin Meese on any of those trips? Ash looks at me, eyes widening. "Maybe we 
are all in a test tube in someone else's laboratory. And, O great architect in the sky, 
what the bloody hell do you think you are playing at?” 





—Frica Wexler 





Left to right: David J, Daniel Ash, Kevin Haskins. 


not be uneasy, at least a little disturbed.” 

The Big Shot Chronicles is in fact harsh, dense, 
and metallic-sounding, benefitting from Mitch 
Easter’s most effective production since R.E.M.'s 
debut EP. It's damned ambitious as pop fare goes 
nowadays, with difficult time signatures, criss- 
cross rhythms, off-beat chordings, and surre: 
vertiginous lyrics. “I'm completely not into u: 
ing English in its standard conversational form, 
declares Miller, who by day works with artificial- 
intelligence languages. “I’m a big fan of James 
Joyce.” 

All these pop smarts have led misguided folks 
to tag Game Theory “a quirky dB’s” or merely 
hiltonesque,” a comparison that Scott has 
taken to heart: “On Big Shot | made a point of 
avoiding the aspects that were most Chilton- 
like.” He's not ashamed to admit, however, that 
he “did come to aspire to Chilton's balance be- 
tween beautiful melodies and emotional des- 
peration. His melodies were painfully right on. 
guess | could be in real danger of making Alex 
Chilton records.” 















—Howard Wuelfing, Jr. 





Game Theory plays schizoid pop. Left to right: 
Donette Thayer, Scott Miller, Guy Hassaun, 
Gil Ray, Shelley LaFreniere. 





David Sawyer 





KINKY LIT 


America’s foremost Jewish 
country singer makes 
good on a B-novel 


Coming out of Village Cigars a couple years ago, Kinky Friedman's life was changed. 
“1 see this woman and guy rolling around on the floor of the Citibank cash center on 
Christopher Street,” he says, “There were about 50 people outside watching, but no 
one was doing anything. The guy had one of those mental-hospital haircuts, and 1 
couldn't tell whether he had a knife or a gun. It can be pretty haity in a confined area 
like that.” 

The Kinkster jumped in anyway. The guy turned out to be unarmed, and Kinky held 
him until the law arrived, The press showed up along with the cops, and the tabloids 
ran the story the next day: COUNTRY SINGER PLUCKS VICTIM FROM MUGGER. 

“That got me thinkin’ about solvin’ crimes. I'd been working on the score for a musical 
with my pal Don Imus, and | wrote this booger (the hard-boiled mystery, Greenwich 
Killing Time) in about three months, typing with my toes, sort of substitutional therapy. 
| showed it to Imus and he thought it was great. | had only really written it for a small 
group of friends, but he showed it to our agent—we call her Esther “Lobster” Neuberg. 
She got it to a publisher, and it looks like the booger is taking off.” 

“| got into writing for the same reason as everyone else. Women like writers and 
guys who wear leather patches on their elbows.” 

The book is a lot of fun and awfully good for a first effort. Some foo! will probably 
compare Kinky’s style to Chandler or Hammett; it won't be me, though. While some of 
the banter, vision, and geography of contemporary Village life are dead-on, the similes 
‘re often heavy-handed and follow too closely on each other. But then a sense of rhythm 
doesn't necessarily translate from the fretboard to the typewriter. That'll probably change 
as Kinky becomes more assured with the form. And it looks like he'll have a chance. 
Greenwich Killing Time is doing well, and he’s under contract for a second novel, ten- 
tatively titled A Case of Lone Star, about a string of country musicians who keep turning 
up murdered in New York City. 

Will success change the Kinkster? "Money can buy you a fine dog,” he explains, “but 
only love can make it wag its tail.” 

—Josh Moroz 
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Slovenly have got that beer- 
drinking mojo working. 


How do you announce music that re- 
fuses fo announce itself? Like this, 
maybe: Slovenly is a refreshingly un- 
sensationalist and nonanthemic ab- 
stract punk quintet from LA by way 
of Frisco. “We're just your basic like- 
to-drink-as-much-beer-as-we-can-af- 
ford, play-loud band,” Slovenly guitar- 
ist-bassist-keyboardist Tim Plowman 
lies. “We're not complicated enough 
to be an art band, and we're not simple 
enough to be a pop band, so | guess 
we're a rock band.” 

On their recent SST album, Thinking 
of Empire, Plowman and his fellow 
songscribe, droning lan Curtis-ish 
singer Steve Anderson, plaster seem- 
ingly overheard phrases over groove- 
less, rarely linear sounds. The words 
can sound pretentious if you listen too 
closely, and the fragile music can fade 
info the background if you don't listen 
closely enough, but somehow it all 
works, 

“We're very aware of clichés in rock 
nd pop music, and we try to avoid 
them,” Plowman says. When record- 
ing Thinking of Empire, he notes, the 
band made a conscious effort io come 
‘across as unique: “I remember getting 
in arguments about songs that some- 
body said sounded too much like 
somebody else.” But, he hastens to 
add, “to say that we dislike clichés and 
to say that we don't like to rock isn’t 
saying the same thing.” 

Atter all, these guys are fans of Me- 
tallica and AC/DC, and they were raised 
on real stuff, too—Nugent, Jimmy 
Page, old Genesis and Crimson—and 
“the singer grew up on Rush,” accord- 
ing to Plowman. This was back in sub- 
urban Los Angeles, where the band 


members all did their best to avoid the 
same high school. “We were just ston- 
ets and sort-of-semi-surfers who used 
to leave school early every day just to 
play our instruments,” Plowman re- 
members. Though Anderson and 
bassist-guitarist Tom Watson (in Slov- 
enly, most everybody plays most 
everything) were the first at their 
school fo “go punk” (“and they were 
hated for it,” Plowman recalls), and 
though the entire band eventually fled 
its narcissistic beach neighborhood for 
San Fran, Slovenly hasn't forgotten its 
foots. “We joke about doing a my- 
‘thology-rock record,” Plowman says. 

Plowman reads lots of Céline and 
Dylan Thomas, and Anderson's hero is 
Bukowski, and both Plowman and 
Watson have studied at the New Mu- 
sic Institute in the Netherlands (“Mu- 
sic based on algorithms or linguis- 
tics—it was pretty hard-core,” 
Plowman says), and it shows. Plow- 
man talks about one day maybe being 
‘a “serious” composer. “I get called ‘the 
artist’ by all the other people in the 
band,” he says. “And they don’t mean 
it in a nice woy.” 

Slovenly still consider themselves a 
rock band, though. “I'm real confident 
about our ability to go onstage with 
just about anyone and blow them 
‘away,” Plowman says. And he stresses: 
that Slovenly’s appeal isn’t just limited 
to “smart” people. “Shit,” he laughs, 
“We barely all graduated high school 
ourselves.” —Chuck Eddy 


Siovenly moved to San Francisco to 
‘escape thelr parents, Lett 10 right: 
Tom Watson, Tim Plowman, Steve 
Anderson, Rob Holzman, Scott Ziegler 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 








In 1985 Eddie F, computer whiz 
from Mount Vernon, New York, and 
“drummer” in Heavy D and the 
Boyz, traded his Commodore 





‘boom-da boom-da.’ Most all your 
rap songs up until now used a 
straight beat, but now you got the 
swing beat. It goes ‘boom-pa da, 
boom-pa da.’ It makes you move 


because it sounds more 

Eddie F put that beat on “Mr. Big 
Stuff,” the latest sensation in rap, 
and a big hit for Heavy D and the 
Boyz. Yeah, it’s the Jean Knight 
classic. They pick it apart, keep the 
chorus, throw away the bones, and 
add Heavy D's fierce raps. With the 
song, they may have started a ma- 
jor new rap label. 

In the summer of '86, they took 
their first demo to Rush Produc- 
tions, which manages Run-DMC, 
LL Cool J, and the Beastie Boys, 
among others. They were met with 
mild response, but Andre Harrell 
(a.k.a. Dr. Jeckyll), vice president 
of Rush at the time, took an inter- 
est in the group and brought them 
along when he signed a manage- 
ment deal with MCA Records. Har- 
rell now has five other rap groups 
signed to MCA, making them a la- 
bel to reckon with in ‘87. 








Uoyd Nelson 





Jomes Hamilton 


WHO DO YOU 
THINK YOU ARE? 


Heavy D. and the Boyz retool 
“Mir. Big Stuff.” 





Ht Oliver Stone made one of those "Be All That You Can Be” commercials for the Army, you can 
bet that as soon as the smiling black soldier set down his morning mug of java, a grenade 
would blow him and his coffee cup to smithereens. Stone is the director of Platoon, an 
uncompromisingly realistic look at the daily lives of soldiers in Vietnam. He’s no stranger to 
throwing the raw and the visceral up on the big screen—he wrote or cowrote the scripts for 
Midnight Express, Scarface, and Year of the Dragon. But since he graduated to directing his 
own scripts with 1985's Salvador, Stone has developed a knack for mixing his taste for violence 
with probing political stories. 

Stone wrote Platoon 10 years ago, basing it on his own experiences in the field in Vielnam 
in 1967-68. He wanted fo tell a story no one wanted fold: what it was like to be in the jungle 
day to day, how people changed and tured against each other in that situation. “The film is o 
document of a phenomenon that was totally overlooked,” he explains. “People talked about 
Vietnam abstractly, in terms of foreign policy and defeat, but no one looked at the toll taken 
‘on those who fought, as it happened. | figured, well OK, America is blind, it trashes its own 
history.” Then last year, after Sa/vador drew critical raves and a cultish following for its pithy 
treatment of an asshole journalist's reawakening in E! Salvador, Stone got a chance to revive 
Platoon, which he'd written off as “just another casualty of war.” He assembled a cast of 
relatively unknown actors—including Charlie Sheen—hired an ex-Marine to put his cast through 
@ rigorous two weeks of in-the-field training, and spent 54 days shooting in the Philippines. 
“We got in and out very fast, like guerrllos—actually just before Marcos got overthrown, “grins 
Stone. "We didn't get stuck in the jungle like Coppola did,” 

It Platoon counters romanticized war movies, it also plays oft Rambo by showing soldiers 
who lack Nautilus bodies and oversized machine guns, who are fallible and frightened. Some are 
thoughtful, others are redneck pigs, Stone admits fo liking Rambo ("it's not a Vienam movie, 
it's 0 classic revenge, Charles Bronson movie”), but he flies into a furor on the topic of Top Gun: 
“You blow up the Russians, start WWIll, and get the blonde and the hot music for your troubles. 
Join the army, be a top jock pilot and kill for Christ, that's the ‘message’ of that movie. It's 
very insidious. What really happens when you go into Nicaragua or Grenada? Parachutes slam 
into mountainsides, you get blown up by your own artillery, all the usual bullshit that 
gloryhounds like Reagan don’t understand, because he’s fought his wars from a ranch in 
California,” 

Despite his passionate nature, Stone feels he’s mellowing. “I'm emerging from my blood 
cycle,” he muses. “I'm in my forties, | have a wife and kid. Actually, 'd like to do a children’s 
Movie before all of this is over.” He laughs. “Or a dog picture.” 


—Katherine Dieckmann 


“Andre believed in us,” says 
Heavy D, who weighs in at roughly 
260 pounds. “If it wasn't for him, | 
don't think we ever could have put 
this record out. We have a lot of 
other plans now. We might do 
something with the song 
‘Patches.’ The rest of the group 
breaks into the chorus on cue. 
Heavy D continues, “Our new 
‘one’s going to be called ‘Chunky 
but Funky. It ain't no Fat Boys bit, 
though. Wait until you hear it.” 

The group still can’t get over the 
initial charge of hearing their cre- 
ation on the radio. “At first we 
thought env our 
song,” says G- 
started hearing it all the time. The 
feeling is incredible to hear some- 
thing you did, played in all the 
schoolyards.” 

“I defy anyone to hear it and not 
want to move,” says Heavy D. G- 
wiz joins in. “Sometimes I'll walk 
down the street and see a group 
of girls swooning to that part in 
the chorus, ‘Oh yeah.’ Girls love 
that part.” Heavy D laughs, “Of 
course girls love it. They're 
—Scott Mehno 























ee Heavy D (right) and the Boyz (L- 
. R) G-wiz, DJ Eddie F and Trouble 
T-Roy. 
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‘Start Now with 6 Hit Albums for 1¢! Yes, pick any 6 tapes or 
records for only a token penny. You agree to buy only 1 more hit at 
regular Club prices (usually $8.98 to $9.98)...and take up to one full 
rto do it. Then you can choose another album free as a bonus. 
Hinks sear hits for the price of one and there's nothing more to 
ever! 


Exciting “Members-Only” Benefits. Approximately every four 
weeks you'll receive MEDLEY, the Clubs exclusive music magazine 
featuring the Main Selection in your favorite music category, plus 
hur of other hits. You will also receive six special sale issues 
crammed with hit tapes and records—some as low as $4.98, $3.98 
and even $2.88. In all, you'll have 19 convenient shop-at-home 
‘opportunities a yea. As a member in good standing, send no money 
when you order, well bill you later. A shipping and handling charge is 
added to each shipment. 


It’s Easy to Get Your Favorite Hits! If you want the Main Selection 
do nothing. It will be sent to you automatically. f you want other se- 
lections, oF none, just indicate your preference on the card always 
/ided...and mail it back to us by the date specified. You'l always 
1ave at least 10 days to decide. But if you don’t, you may return your 
Main Selection at our expense for full credit. You may cancel your 
membership whenever you wish upon completing your enrollment 
‘agreement. Or, remain a member and take advantage of future 
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FREE 10-Day No-Risk Offer! Listen to your 6 introductory hits fora 
full 10 days. f not satisfied, return them with no further obligation. 
You risk nothing! So don't delay. Pick your hits, write their numbers 
‘on the coupon, and mail foday! 


ieee TY) Peay 


RCA Music Service, 650 E. 30th St, Indianapolis, IN 46291-1104 












ATTENTION 
COMPACT DISC BUYERS! 


Now there's a Club just for you! 
Take any three Compact Discs 
here for only $1. (Selections 
available on CD are marked ©) 
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MAIL TO: RCA Music Service, P.O. Box RCA 1, indianapolis, IN 46281 
enclose 1¢. Please accept my trial membership in the RCA Music 
Service and send me the 6 hits I've indicated here under the terms out- 
lined in this advertisement. | agree to buy just 1 more hit at regular Music 
‘Service prices in 1 year’ time —after which | will receive a free bonus tape 
‘or record. (A shipping and handling charge is added to each shipment.) 
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The Beginning 
Steve Stein, adman for Doyle Dane 
and Bernbach Inc., nice Jewish 
boy from Westchester, gets hooked. 
“When | first heard rap music | 

said ‘Oh my God, this shit will take 
the hair right off your head; it's 
really cool.’ | knew it immediately; 
I'd been waiting all my life to 
hear this. | remember seeing Elvis 
‘on Ed Sullivan, and this had as 
much of an impact with me as that 
stuff did. It was absolutely 
electrifying.” 

Stein realizes he has to have it. “I 
started asking around in stores 
and they're like Whaaaa?' | ended 
up at a record store in a subway. 
So | walked in there and bought a 
couple of records, and the woman 
at the counter said, ‘You know 
what this is?’ And I said ‘Yeah, it's 
like rap music, right?" And she said 
‘This is rap music. Whaddaya doin’ 
buying if?’ ‘I figured I'll just, uh, 
kind of buy it ‘OK, but you can't 
bring it back.” 

The Middle 

The hip hop jones has taken 
control of his life. He must turn his 
Need into something socially 
productive or he will die. Enter 
Tommy Boy, at the time the premier 
rap label, and an open contest 
to submit megamixes of the slow- 
moving “Play That Beat Mr. DJ” 
single by G.LO.BE. & Whiz Kid. The 
prize: $100, a couple T-shirts, and 
some records. “So | said ‘Yeah, why 
not?’ and over the weekend my 
friend Doug and | put together The 
Payoff Mix' We called ourselves 
Double D and Steinski because we 
were afraid that if we were white 
and we were old, we were fucked. 
We put a lot of shit in there, and 
42 weeks later | called Tommy Boy 
up and they said, ‘Naw, we haven't 
judged this yet, go away.’ Siam. 

“Igo to work one day, and my 
secretary, who's this little white girl 
who listened to KISS all day long, 
screams, You won the contest’ 
| said, ‘What contest?’ The Master 
Mix contest. Tommy Boy of Tommy 
Boy just called up.’ So | called 
him back and he said, ‘Steve Stein, 
tight? Well, congratulations, you 
won the contest. Now tell me 
something. Who are you? You got a 
secretary. Who the fuck has a 
secretary?” 

Fame. It takes Stein from the halls 
of the most prestigious ad firm in 
America to the most prestigious hip 
hop club in America. “That Friday 
night, Monica Lynch of Tommy Boy 
took us to the Roxy, and we walk 
up to the DJ's stand and [Afrika] 
Bambaattaa leans over and you 
can see in his eyes, ‘Here's two 
more English guys. Shit’ And 
Monica, says, ‘These are the guys 
that did that mix’ And 
Bambaattaa's eyes opened wide, 
and his jaw dropped. It was 
flattering. And he asked, ‘What are 
you working on now?’ What am | 
working on now? A campaign 
for Polaroid.” 
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Chris Corre 


cuttin’ 


and 


snatchin 


Hip hop addict Steinski tries to 
become Rick Rubin, one piece at a time. 





“The Payoff Mix" becomes one of 
the top 40 requested records in 
the top 40 black markets in 
‘America. England goes wild. Ditto 
about Double D and Steinski's 
next collaboration, a James Brown 
mix. Double D and Steinski don't 
make a penny, because the mixes 
use other people's material and 
Tommy Boy can't sell the records, 
‘only send them out as promos 
to record stations. Steinski doesn't 
teally care and becomes the 
first person in history not to get paid 
for a hit record without getting 
bitter. “The biggest kick | ever got 
in my life was when we had done 
the James Brown record. | walked 
across the street to this bodega 
and got a Diet Coke. | was going 
down into the subway, it was 
springtime, and there were some 
kids outside and they had a box. 
And as | walked out of the bodega, 
the James Brown mix came on, 
and they all started to dance, and 
one kid knew alll the words. And | 
just lounged on the comer and 
watched the whole thing, and | 
thought to myself ‘Motherfucker, no 
‘one ever reacted to a piece of 
work | did like that.’ 
The Payoff 

Steinski, whose massive record 
collection ranges from an interview 
with Christine Jorgenson fo records 
by the JBs, James Brown's back- 
up group, puts together a hip hop 
collage about the assassination 
of John F Kennedy, using Kennedy's 
voice and Walter Cronkite’s radio 
broadcasts of the event. Again, 
Tommy Boy and Stein couldn't buy 
the rights to Cronkite’s broadcasts, 
so the record never came out 
commercially. “So that became big 
‘on the radio, and Joel Webber, of 
4th and Broadway, an Island 
subsidiary, called and said ‘How'd 
ya like to get signed to 4th and 
Broadway? But you have to do 
something legal.’ No problem. So | 
put together We'll Be Right Back, 
under the name Steinski and the 
Mass Media, a collection of TV and 
radio clichés, and to make it legal, 
Ihired real voiceover people to 
read the lines | had written.” 

Steinski muses about his success, 
and what's to come. “I'm not only 
consonant with ail the elements of 
hip hop music, | bring to it a lot of 
other shit. | know something about 
Jazz, | know lots about spoken 
word records, | know lots about 
‘communicating with the public in 
a commercial way. What | do is 
bring a concept—use old movies, 
TV shows—for hip hop records, 
to make them different but still 
heavy. My records, their utility right 
now is to fill a gap in the voracious 
appetite of dance music 
‘audiences. If | can fill that gap, 
great. | really want people to get 
off on it, and I want to keep making 
records. But really, | want to be as 
good as Rick Rubin.” 





—Peter Watrous 





Paula Court 


The Last Roundup may live in New York, but 
they ain’t cowpunks. 


In guitarist Michael McMahon's East 
Village walk-up, the sounds of LL Cool 
J and Doug E. Fresh filter up from 
boom boxes on the street, framed 
Photographs of Hank Williams and 
assorted down-home instruments fill 
the empty spaces, and the mem- 
bers of the Last Roundup are argu- 
ing about “The Wabash Cannon- 
ball." Lead singer Angel Dean says, 
“You can't write a song like that now. 
When it came out, trains were movin’ 
the land. Or ‘D- R-C-E. People 
took it very seriously once. Now they 
just laugh at it.” McMahon, who 
shares songwriting and guitar duty 
with his sister Amy, counters, “You can 
write a pure song. Any time.” Bassist 
and occasional banjo player Garth 
Powell resolves the debate: "Maybe 
it’s just that recording a song stan- 
dardizes something that's been built 
up through history.” 

Though the McMahons and Powell 
came out of the punk scene, and 
Dean used to cover the kitsch nug- 
get “Tammy” with a ukelele at New 
York's Pyramid Club, the Last 
Roundup doesn't fit the predictable 
cowpunk label. The only thing re- 
motely punk about them, Amy 
laughs, is that “When we started, 
none of us could play our instru- 
ments.” 

“And since we were playing in 
Lower Manhattan,” chimes in Powell, 
“it didn’t really matter” But as their 
debut album, Twister! (Rounder), re- 
veals, these days they can really 








play. This is country that's both true 
and twisted. Among the tunes, all 
originals, are songs about family 
feuds and walking in a straight line 
and major league heartache—or as 
Amy puts it, “songs about frustration 
and dissatisfaction" (Angel wails, 
“Why cain't | have mah cake and eat 
it, 1002"). But there's also a calypso- 
tinged despondency number, a song 
‘about wanting to trade places with 
telephone operator named Mary 
Beth Edwards, a playful assault on a 
cheapskate date, and a number 
about what a bitch it is to get mov- 
ing in the moming. 

The Last Roundup played The 
Ernest Tubb Show during a recent 
visit to Nashville, where they re- 
corded a never-released live LP 
“They liked us,” sighs Amy, “but mostly 
we were exotic to them.” How do they 
think their roots approach 
cover in the image-conscious ‘80s? 

“We don't ever want to look like 
Dynasty dolls,” stresses Angel. “Or 
even the Judds, who were so great 
atthe Country Music Awards, but they 
still had those ... winged shoulder 
pads on. I don't know. Af least in the 
70s an ugly old long hair could still 
get up and sing a song.” 

—Katherine Dieckmann 





The Last Roundup knows its plaids. 
Left to right: Amy McMahon, Garth 
Powell, Angel Dean, Michael 
McMahon. 
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Ml FLASHES 


Fundamentalist, heal thyself: According to the Na- 
tional Coalition on Television Violence, Pat Robert- 
son's Christian Broadcasting Network airs the most 
violent programming in the country. The sacred sta- 
tion pumps out 34 hours a week of “the type (of pro- 
gramming) that is likely to teach violence as the best 
way to solve interpersonal problems.” 


Nice work. 


Rubber match: At a promotional party at London's 
gay club, Heaven, Marc Almond and Culture Club’s 
Jon Moss competed in a grueling race to see who 
could put on a condom the fastest. No word on who 
won or on the movement to make this an Olympic 
sport, but it just goes to show how far some founder- 
ing rock stars will go to get a product endorsement. 


1 Hold it now hit it. Book of the month has got to be 
Roger Knutson’s upcoming tome on flattened highway 
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animals, coming at you from Ten Speed Press. “People 
traveling at 65 miles an hour,” Knutson says, “only 
have about five seconds to identify the flattened an- 
imals. With the silhouettes and photos in my book, that 
should be enough time.” 


College radio crumbling? Give the little bastards an 
inch and they'll take a mile. Syracuse University’s 
WSJPZ, the only student-owned-and-operated station 
in the country, recently became the only Top 40 col- 
lege station in the country, cancelling all progressive 
and black programming. A sure sign that college ra- 
dio is passing into the hands of a new generation 





YAKETY YAKS 


“Some of these people sing a 
song about a boy and girl in 
love and then make a video 
about building a house. ¥ 
keep doing that ond bel 


the fans will come back to jumping on her lec 





haunt you.” 
—James Brown 


“Frankly, itis not my ambition 
to marry a white woman or 
to swim in a white pool. The 
central issue is political 
equality.” 

—Nelson Mandela 


Iggy Pop on“ 
Wanna Be Your Dog” 


and accountants 
and di 
poo picture 
products.’ 
—Terry Gilliam 





THINK OF IT AS THE 
WORLD’S SMALLEST DIGITAL PLAYER. 





Now you can take the dynamics of 
digital performance anywhere. With 
TDK HX-S. It captures the purity and 
nuances of digital sound like no other 
high-bias audio cassette. 

Specifically designed to record 
digitally-sourced materials, HX-S offers 
four times the magnetic storage capa- 
bility of other high-bias cassettes avail- 
able today. Plus unmatched high 
frequency MOL (Maximum Output 
Level) for optimum performance. 

With all this going for it, HX-S does 
more than step-up your pocket-sized 
player. It also acts like fuel injection for 
your car audio system. And it can turn 
a boombox into a portable music hall. 

TDK HX-S, One small step for digital. 
One giant leap for music-kind. 


TDK 
THE ART OF PERFORMANCE. 


TDK is the world’s leading manufacturer of audio & video cassettes and flopp 
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New with pleasure! 





After all, 
if smoking isn’t a pleasure, 
why bother? 


Box: 16 mg. “tar”, 1.1 mg. nicotine; Kings: 17 ma. 
“ar, 1.2 mg. nicotine; 100's: 19 mg. “tar, 1.5 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report February 1985. 


BOSTON BRATS 


Phin Phiash 


The members of GangGreen dress 

like Budweiser cans, moon their audience, play 
Chew & Screw, and stomped 

all local rivals in Boston’s Rock ‘n’ Roll Rumble. 
‘Til Tuesday they ain't. 


Article by Legs McNeil 





oston is about as far from L.A. as you can get in both body and spirit, 
but the band Gang Green is an oasis of rad bitchin’ fun amid the 
Harvard shark puppies. Well, maybe not an oasis—more like a greasy 
pork chop at a Bar Mitzvah. An obnoxious bit of fun thrown in among 
all those serious career-oriented dickhead students. Ah Beantown, 
home of the Red Sox, Sam and Diane, Norm and Clifford, final resting 
place of the Coach. God, | hate the place. Is bad enough that their baseball team 
hasn't won a World Series in 69 years; what really gets to me are all those students. 


“Hey buddy, know how to get to the Holiday Inn?” 
“Sure, take a left at the next quadrangle!” 
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Sure, Beantown has given us 
Jonathan Richman, J. Geils, and 
the Paley Brothers, but even 
that doesn’t cancel out the 
psychic debt incurred by the 
band Boston. 


Quadrangle your mama! No wonder the mostly 
black district of Roxbury tried to secede from the city 
and rename their place Mandela. | mean, who wants 
his hometown to be associated with soulless yuppies 
whose big goal in life is an MBA? 

Sure, the place has given us jonathan Richman, J. 
Geils, and the Paley Brothers, but even that doesn’t 
cancel out the psychic debt incurred by the band Bos- 
ton. Yeah, just when you thought these dinosaurs of 
dreck were dead and buried, they've come back to 
haunt us with a new No. 1 album. Who buys this 
garbage anyway? Come on, fess up, somebody out 
there is grabbing this scum off the racks. At least it’s 
comforting to know that shit stil floats to the top. And 
that Boston really does belong in Boston. 

But now Boston has a hipper side, and we get in- 
nocuous trendy bands like ‘ti tuesday. Who can listen 
toa band named ‘til tuesday? Maybe ‘til Tuesday Weld 
or ‘til Saturday Night. “S-A-T-U-R-D-A-Y night!” (The 
Bay City Rollers, now there was a great rock band, 
but where the fuck was Bay City?) 


“Where ya going?” 
“To Boston.” 
“How long?” 

“Till Tuesday.” 


Fortunately it wasn't till Tuesday, it was over the 
weekend, and for GangGreen, winner of this year’s 
Rock ‘n’ Roll Rumble, the showdown sponsored by 
the city’s top radio station, WBCN. GangGreen, now 
there's a name you can sink your teeth into. Yeah, 
oozing green pus flowing from an infected knife 
wound, Real teenage dirt-bags out for instant gratifi- 
cation and every pedestrian thrill they can find. The 
members of GangGreen live for Budweiser, They dress 
and decorate their apartments like a can of Bud. Their 
logo is the Bud label with GangGreen printed inside 
the little red bow tie. Before they were GangGreen, 
they called themselves Drunks Against Mad Mothers, 
or D.A.M.M. Their T-shirts now read: “This is the fa- 
mous GangGreen. We know of no other band who 
can drink so much. Their conducive beach party at- 
titude is a new threat to the world’s youth.” Bitchin’ 
right! Needless to say, they're a lot more fun than the 
1984 Rumble winners, ‘til tuesday. 

Rumble is a very serious contest that showcases the 
“best” of the “new underground” music of Boston, 
and has never even—yuk, yuk, yuk—seen a hardcore 
band make it to the semi-finals. (Semi-finals, shit, it 
has such a Miss America ring to it all.) GangGreen 
injected a little alcohol-crazed mayhem into this back- 
stabbing, paranoia-inducing, do-anything-to-get-to- 
the-top, fun-filled music business contest. Beth A. Be- 
hind of runners-up Hearts of Fire believed the Rumble 
was all hers when GangGreen’s roadies kept compli- 
menting her on a “nice set” after she played—until 
she realized they weren't referring to her perfor- 
mance. Sorry Beth, maybe next year, but here’s a 
copy of our home game. . . . 

The right band never wins at any battle of the bands, 
and that’s what made this year's Rumble so different. 
The right guys actually won. Chris Doherty mooned 
the audience, sledgehammered a synthesizer, and 
pulled any other trick he could muster to get a rise 
out of the audience. The band’s songs- cohol” 
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(“You've got the beer/We've got the time/You've got 
the coke/Gimme a line!”), “Another Wasted Night,” 
“PMC Sucks 12 Inches,” and “Skate to Hell” (Chris 
used to deliver pizzas by skateboard and the entire 
band are disciples of Thrasher magazine)—didn’t hurt 
either. 

In an age when David Byrne is celebrated as a ge- 
nius, it’s nice to know a band like GangGreen can still 
get a break. Especially in a godforsaken hellhole like 
Boston; because if it can happen in Boston, maybe it 
can happen in New York City, a.k.a. the musical 
wasteland, again. Almost makes you want to start 
hanging out again. 

Yeah, these guys—living sex god Chris Doherty, a 
Neil Cassidy-type Irishman with curly dirty blond hair, 
on rhythm guitar and lead vocals; Chuck Stilphen, 
dark-haired, shy guy (but maybe that was his han- 
gover) on bass; and Brian Betsger and Glen Stilphen, 
whom | only got to hang out with for a minute and 
don’t remember, on drums and lead guitar—are all 
still young enough to enjoy their alcoholism. 

At 18, 19, 20, and 21, they still behave like the 
delinquents they are. A recent trip to Disneyland turned 
into an episode out of Dragnet, when the Disneyland 
Police interrogated each member of the band about 
his current level of alcohol and marijuana saturation 
in a special golfcart hot seat. Chris, Glen, Chuck, 
and Brian all strained to keep from breaking into hys- 
terical laughter; the Disney law all wore badges em- 
blazoned with Mickey Mouse ears. An MTV appear- 
ance (part of their Rumble prize) became a whine-off 
between snooty veejay Julie Brown and the band, 
who demanded a case of Budweiser for their efforts. 
It didn’t matter that MTV flew them to New York and 
put them up at the Omni Hotel. On the other hand, 
MTV won't play their videos, so the band had nothing 
to lose. And a dinner at any restaurant always turns 
into GangGreen’s favorite game, Chew and Screw 
(sometimes called Dine and Dash): you eat and drink 
as much as possible, leave without paying the bill, 








and live to Chew and Screw another day. Immature, 
irresponsible, asshole behavior? Well, sure. But quite 
refreshing. 

GangGreen's music can be described with any 
wildly violent adverb, adjective, or noun that con- 
notes furious, excessive release. You choose: (a) ma- 
chine gun punk; (b) speedcore; or (c) “runaway whirl- 
pool of hard-edged, ominously ringing guitars, 
airborne musical frenzy, and a raging wall of Marshall 
bludgeon” (as one critic babbled). | just thought they 
were a good, high-energy rock band who held their 
own when they opened for the Ramones. But what 
do | know? | got kicked in the head by a slamdancer 
and had trouble hearing for the next two days. 

When I finally regained my hearing and caught up 
with GangGreen, it was like being at an eighth grade 
basement party where everyone is too busy necking 
to rip the house apart. | was assured that I'd get plenty 
of Chris Doherty's leftovers if | watched his wake 
Well, there weren't any, but Chris had managed to 
snag the ultimate punk woman—a stewardess!—and 
proceeded to make kissy face during our whole 
terview.” Not much of a story, but | guess that’s what 
winning the Rumble was really all about; the day after 
I eft, Chris and the stewardess were married in a small 
civil ceremony. 

Well johnny, tell them what other prizes they've 
won... 








Note: As we were going to press, Glen and Chuck 
Stilphen decided that they could no longer live for 
Budweiser and left the band. They've been replaced, 
however, and the GangGreen rock ‘n’ roll juggernaut 
continues its careening descent to hell on a skate- 
board. @ 





Previous page: Chris Doherty. Above: Left to right) 
Chuck Stilphen, Brian Betzger, Chris Doherty, 
Glen Stilphen. 





HEY LEROY—your MAMA, she HATE 
this record, MAN! YO HOMEBOY— 
DON’T BE A (expletive deleted)! A 
NEW DEF JAM from the BEASTIE 
BOYS. Join Ad-Rock, MCA and Mike D., 
Chillin’ and Beefin’, Acting Up and 
Falling Down on their long-awaited debut 
album. “Hold It Now, Hit It’! It’s “The 
New Style”! It’s the BEASTIE BOYS, 
with a timely reminder: YOUVE GOTTA 
“FIGHT FOR YOUR RIGHT” TO 
PARTY!!! BEASTIE BOYS, “LICENSED 
TO ILL.” An album guaranteed to bug 
your parents (or someone you love). 


ON DEF JAM/COLUMBIA RECORDS, 
CASSETTES AND COMPACT DISCS. 











“COLUMBIA” % ARE TRADEMARKS OF CBS INC ©1986 CHS INC. 


FREE CDs FROM CBS!!! GET DETAILS AT YOUR FAVORITE RECORD STORE. 


WITH ENEMIES 
LIKE THESE, 
WE NEED FRIENDS 


Censorship is like the weather—everyone talks about it, but no one does 
anything about it. 

Which is precisely what makes the fundamentalist attack on rock ‘n’ roll so 
dangerous. They're counting on no one doing anything about it. 

To raise the hundreds of millions of dollars the TV pitchmen like Swaggart, Falwell, 
and Robertson do, they need causes. And rock ‘n’ roll is the perfect target. 

There are some very serious problems in America today, but there is no evidence 
that rock causes any of them. Rock may mirror the torments of society, but it doesn't 
create them. Rock is not inspired by the Devil, nor condemned by God, just the 
charlatans who use God as an unlicensed and unlimited endorsement of what is fast 
becoming a billion-dollar industry. 

We formed MUSIC IN ACTION to stand up to this insidious enemy that wants to 
change the world till it suits them. Join us by simply refusing to shop at stores that 
censor what you can read or listen to. There are plenty more stores that let you 
think for yourself. And write to your congressmen and senators and demand they 
tell you where they stand on rock censorship. This is their election year—don't let 
them sit on a fence that may be dividing your personal freedoms. 

Let them know you care. Or write to us, and we'll send it on. 

All it will cost you is a stamp. 

What will not protesting cost us? 


MUSIC IN ACTION 


155 E. 55th St., Suite 6-H, New York, NY 10022 
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Platter du Jour 


The Pretenders 
Get Close 
Sire 


If your house is on fire and you can only save one 
thing, what should you save? The fire! Save the fire! 
—Islamic proverb 


The house has burned down several times over, but 
Chrissie Hynde has managed to save the fire. What 
started as a squat on the outskirts of town, complete 
with black lights, Hendrix posters, a couple of biker 
magazines thrown about, strangers in the basement, 
halfa beer in the fridge, and someone's knickers stuffed 
behind the stereo, has given way to an upscale, most 
exclusive residence in the suburbs. The lawn is neatly 
trimmed, a note carefully affixed to the front door 
reads: “Visitors must remove motorcycle boots, spurs, 
etc., before entering the house,” and upstairs, out of 
view, a team of foreign nannies pads about silently, 
caring for sleeping children. If you keep looking, 
though, you'll come to a note scrawled on the side 
of the swimming pool in red marker: “Brian Jones was 
here.” 

The ‘87 edition of the Pretenders are a new band. 
What started out as a British group led by a rowdy 
transplanted American has become an American band 





with a British guitarist in residence. Bernie Worrell of 
P-Funk and the expanded Talking Heads band plays 
keyboards; T.M. Stevens, late of Mahavishnu and more 
lately of Billy Squier’s band, plays hard, driving bass; 
Memphis-born Blair Cunningham, the youngest of 10 
children, all of them drummers (the oldest played and 
died with Otis Redding), formerly of Echo & The Bun- 
nymen and—ulp—Haircut 100, provides a solid 
groove; and Robbie Mcintosh, who replaced Jimmy 
Honeyman-Scott on Learning to Crawl, continues on 
guitar. McIntosh is the revelation here; on Learning 
To Crawl he seemed a competent, somewhat staid 
guitarist, always looking over his shoulder to make 
sure that his parts weren’t getting in anyone's way. On 
Get Close, he propels the band, playing like a psyche- 
delicized G.E. Smith, dipping and gliding, turning a 
light finger-picked part into a sudden blues sting, ped- 
aling through a keyboard change and then doubling 
back to pick a spare note off the floor like it was loose 
change shining in a strobe light. 

He's a good foil for Chrissie Hynde, playing off her 
vocals, mimicking her tremors or slashing against them. 
And Chrissie. . . well, whatever the politics may be, 


she is The Pretenders, but she’s maintained the feel 
of a band, the interaction of a team. New producers 
Jimmy lovine and Bob Clearmountain have given the 
band a big, arena-sized sound, big almost to the point 
of bombast. The intimacy and warmth of Chris Thom- 
ass sound is gone, but it’s been replaced by an energy 
and drive that’s ultimately thrilling, if sometimes dis- 
concerting. 

Chrissie has a clear, determined style. She doesn’t 
look for notes, she grabs them and makes them hers, 
she catches your attention and holds it. Like John Len- 
non and Bob Dylan and Iggy Pop and maybe Lou 
Reed (circa “Pale Blue Eyes”), her preoccupations are 
love and outrage. She can be a bitch without apolo- 
gizing, she can be romantic without turning into a 
mush-head, and she can be confused without ever 
seeming stupid, her confusion becoming part of her 
charm. 

“My Baby” is a gorgeous, love-struck song to her 
child, sung with the goofy tenderness of someone who 





Great Pretender Chrissie Hynde (left) with current 
guitar too! Robbie Macintosh. 
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is too smart to walk around showing 
baby pictures, but who is too giddy to 
resist. “Don't Get Me Wrong” is a 
charming bauble of a song, the sort of 
confection that Sonny & Cher could 
have sung. And “How Much Did You 
Get For Your Soul?” is a vicious little 
rant against the selling and selling out 
of Michael Jackson (among others): 
You had the gospel 
When you were shackled to a tree 
Now you've got your freedom 
You sing for the money. 
You finally made it 
You're gonna make it rich 
As long as some poor bastard in 
Africa 
Is lying in a ditch 
Though her own songs are good, the 
standouts on the album are by others. 
“Hymn To Her” by Meg Keene, a high 
school friend of Chrissie’s who now re- 
portedly lives on a commune some- 
where in Missouri and makes apple 
butter, is a stunner, a hymn to the eter- 
nal feminine, combining the spirit be- 
hind “The Mists of Avalon" with the 
beauty of Sandy Denny’s best work. And 
in “Room Full of Mirrors,” Hynde takes 
the Hendrix song by the teeth and tears, 
into it, the way Hendrix himself did with 
Dylan’s ‘All Along the Watchtower,” 
making it her own in a way no one’s 
dared do with a Hendrix song before. 
used to live in a room full 
of mirrors 
All could see was me 
Well | took my spirit 
And | crashed my mirrors 
Now the whole world is here for 
me to see 
That's the guiding spirit and guiding 
strength behind this album: breaking 
open, breaking out, and looking dead- 
on at the love and the pain and the 
world. 


—Brian Cullman 





Frankie Goes to 
Hollywood 
Liverpool 

Island 


Part Il of the Frankie saga was Frankie 
Goes to Switzerland; 1986 was their 
year to be tax exiles, you see. At least 
that’s where they were based. Frankie 
seemed to go everywhere except home, 
home being Liverpool. And sometime 
during their year out of the public eye, 
ear, and closet (who can forget those 
FRANKIE SAY T-shirts?), this gaggle of 
former rock angels got sentimental 
about where they came from. Look 
homeward, Frankie. You do understand 
that this is akin to feeling nostalgic for 
Cleveland? 

It must have been one hell of a year 
for these guys. From being just another 
band in a town that has wall-to-wall 
music, to world renown as one of the 
heaviest and cleverest musical hypes to 
come out of England in years, and then 

silence. Obviously underneath 
those swell new Gautier threads lurked 
a lot of demons yearning to be free. Lit- 
tle sermons from a recently acquired 


gilded perch survey England's everlast- 
ing class struggle: “They make the 
masses kiss their asses.” Fighting words 
these. | actually wish that | could un- 
derstand more of what Holly’s going on 
about, but his voice is buried under 
what sounds like five hundred tracks of 
music, echo, and assorted sounds. It’s 
not all dour, however. There is ““Maxi- 
mum Joy” thapsodizing over being “ree 
at last.” Well, free from side one, at 
least. Side two begins with the most 
commercial-sounding cut, “Watching 
the Wildlife.” Like a “Penny Lane ’86,” 
this gives us an idea of how average 
people spend average days in Liver- 
pool. Not much has changed since the 
Beatles reported on the same scene, but 
nothing much changes anyway in Eng- 
land except clothing and hairstyles. We 
are then shown the way to the next 
whiskey bar, where it’s decided that 
money might make things a bit brighter. 
We are then left with the question, “Is 
anybody out there?” Seems to me that 
Frankie has gone from kitsch to kitchen 
sink. 

Soundwise, Liverpool is pretentious, 
pompous, and overblown. Redundant? 





Christ, these people helped invent 
musical redundancy. Remember all 
those remixes of each song they re- 
corded? Liverpool is also beautiful and 
energetic. I'm talking GREAT, BIG, and 
LUSH! In order to get the best effect 
from all of this, listen to it as a whole 
because basically Liverpool is a con- 
cept album, both lyrically and musi- 
cally. After a moody opening featuring 
soft jungle drums rattling and a woman 
wailing, there is a scream and then 
boom! Rock ‘n’ roll! | like this new 
hardness, but, problem is, once you've 
heard one song you've pretty much 
heard them all. | call this the Inverse 
John Barry Syndrome. Barry is the es- 
teemed composer who writes one great 
song per project, does it in 12 different 
styles, and calls it a soundtrack. Frankie 
takes one style and does it as seven dif- 
ferent songs. Therein lies the problem. 
Let's face it, you can rage as hard as you 
like but, after a while, anything done 
on one continuous level becomes noth- 
ing more than wallpaper. The last song 
does break stride by being a ballad, but, 
it’s the worst cut on the album: 

The bombast, excesses, and English 


A Ww 


101 angst is, however, rather endearing 
because only true innocence could find 
release this way. lf the observations and 
suggested solutions to problems are 
simplistic and naive, so what? That's ex- 
actly what the writers are, and that’s the 
type of people they're speaking to. | love 
the lack of pretense in the lyrics. I love 
the emotional honesty. One has to re- 
member that these guys come from a 
country with no history of revolution. 
Everyone else is always revolting against 
them. The entire country is like one big 
Bronx—if you're not privileged, the only 
way out is through the arts or sports 
This album is far from great, but one 
could do a hell of a lot worse when 
those cracks need covering to keep out 
that harsh winter chill, You know, mus- 
ical caulking? It lasts longer than a bow! 
of soup and costs less than cashmere. 





—Anita Sarko 





Frankie Goes to Hollywood (L-R) 
Mark O'Toole, Holly Johnson, Brian 
Nash, Paul Rutherford, and Peter Gill. 
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Steve Miller 
Living in the Twentieth Century 
Capitol 


Alter all these years Steve Miller still has 
one of the coolest sounding voices of 
them all. He sounds like he drives a tur- 
quoise Eldorado Biarritz with cruise 
control and he’s got palm trees all over 
his back yard. He sounds like he’s got 
on comfortable shoes and slept well last 
night. His voice sounds like avocados. 

Some people don’t get mad, they get 
revenge. Steve Miller sounds like he 
doesn't get mad, he gets royalties. 

This cool is one of the reasons why 
Steve is one of the few surviving Flower 
Power dudes who has always flour- 
ished, That and the fact that he’s a mu- 
sician who really makes beautiful, in- 
spiring, and fun-inducing music. | mean, 
that’s what musicians are supposed to 
do, but think about it. I'm still playing 
his “Italian X-Rays” on medium rotation 
and that’s almost two years old, a seam- 
less beauty of techno-soul music. 

This Steve Miller album is a little dif- 
ferent. Half of it’s a blues album, very 
cool modern remakes of very cool clas- 
sic blues tunes. The blues side might 
seem heretical to semi-purists, but to 
purists it’s the right thing to do with the 
blues today. Blues is about being cool 
and getting over and that’s this. Cool 
and sophisticated is an established blues 
mode—check with Little Milton or Slim 
Harpo—and Steve Miller’s blues do not 
mimic 1949 Delta phrasing or lifestyle, 
they evolve the feeling and form into 
modern urbane mojo aerobics. 

There are three Jimmy Reed tunes 
here, all done very much in the chilling 
spirit of the author. Steve takes the low- 
and-slow V-8 tempo of “I Wanna Be 
Loved” and gives it some fuel injection. 
“Caress Me Baby” has been covered by 
dozens of white boys lost in the blues, 
but Steve nails the arts-and-leisure at- 
titude with slo-mo timing, G-spot guitar, 
and oral sexiness. “Ain't That Loving You 
Baby” has that perfect harp-analogue 
vocal style that the late Blind Owl of 
Canned Heat worked to perfection, and 
itall sounds so right that the tune sounds 
like Steve Miller wrote it. But when you 
think about it, Steve Miller may be the 
Jimmy Reed of the late twentieth, 

Willie Dixon’s “My Babe,” an an- 
them to a do-right woman, is done up 
just right with perfect harp and great 
combo minimalism. Luther Dixon's “Big 
Boss Man,” a cool-hand grievance of a 











‘once again with Steve’s totally laid-out 
work-slowdown vocal, inspiring a nat- 
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ural, fun-loving biorhythm schedule in 
an age of yupster overdrive. 

“Behind the Barn” has that up-coun- 
try blues and it’s got that perfect over- 
‘come-up-and-see-me-sometime feel- 
ing. Steve wrote this one, but I'd love 
to hear a Jimmy Reed version. 

The other side, the Steve Miller orig- 
inal side, is also totally classic. These 
tunes would have hit anytime in the last 
20 years, and if they don't now maybe 
there’s something wrong with your ra- 
dio. “Nobody But You” is a Steverino 
love anthem that is ebullient and bop- 
ping and freshly endearing, which is 
what we're all trying to project. “Make 
the World Turn Around” is a believer's 
manifesto—bluesy, tough-edged, and 
tender-hearted. It flows and it ripples 
and it cuts hard when it should. Sax 
blows a soul breeze, and Steve's guitar 
makes perfect sensuality. It's an illumi- 
nating tune that sheds new, beautifully 
designed light on the fact that 99 per- 
cent of globally sweeping changes orig- 
inate at home after work. 

“Slinky” is a hip guitar shuffle that 
shows Steve off as one of the few guys 
who can make a guitar talk turkey—wild 
turkey, your head off, and fertilize 
all the eggs in your yard. 

“Living in the Twentieth Century” is 
a hand-jive anthem of optimism. It puts 
together that big slide guitar sound and 
that old Johnny Otis hip-fake syncopa- 
tion with state-of-the-art sound. 

“Maelstrom” is an acoustic instr 
mental—just the thing to lay back with 
after a hard day of sea-shanty singi 
It’s the laudanum-gothic folk that used 
to be practiced by the Edwardian 
Stones, but perfected, clarified, and 
pacified —sort of an escalator to heaven. 

In an age when imitation often passes 
for the real thing and a good imitation 
is often the closest thing we have to the 
real thing, Steve Miller is the real real 
thing. He’s a national treasure-house 
musician, a pop fine artist. This album 
inspires good feeling and a cool, cas- 
ual, take-charge approach to the cos- 
mos, and that's the ticket to the best 
seals everywhere. 























len O'Brien 


Isaac Hayes 
U-Turn 
CBS 


Abig man casts a big shadow and if you 
don't believe me, take a look behind 
Isaac Hayes. His 1971 “Theme from 
Shaft” not only set the standard for 
modern pop soundtracks, it was one of 
the first popular uses of spoken word 
over black rhythm tracks. Hayes also 
pioneered the “hard” black crossover, 
taking limp white pop hits like “By the 
Time | Get to Phoenix’ and selling them 
back to white and black audiences wit! 
an underlying aphrodisia. In the late 
"70s, Hayes took his chain-dragging 
Black Moses persona before the cam- 
eras to transcend several movie and TV 
roles, most notably as “Gandy,” James 
“Rockfish” Garner's cellmate on Rock- 
ford Files. 

As if adding these small touches to 








popular culture were not enough, the 
King of Hot Buttered Soul went head- 
to-head with the Black Queen of Rap, 
Millie Jackson, on one of the most un- 
derrated records of 1979, “Royal Rap- 
pin’ ” (on which Millie warned Ike he 
better “take it seriously or take it some- 
where else”). Hayes also kept the cash 
register ringing with his songwriting ef- 
forts (e.g., the Fab T-Birds’ cover of 
“Wrap It Up”). 

Now after a five-year silence, Mighty 
tke returns with a new LP. U-Turn, a 
thick, sincere album with the full range 
of Hayesology. On the album’s premier 
cut, “Ike’s Rap VIll/Hey Girl,” all of the 
Hayes characters merge—the angry but 
sensitive Black Moses, the straight- 
dealing Man of the Streets, and the 
ready-for-love rapmaster in a tender, al- 
most fatherly anti-drug plea. 


Baby, you've got to make a U-turn; 

Can’t you see what’s happening to 
you? 

You've become a resident of CRACK 
ciTy 

And the price of occupancy is way 
too high 


When he segues into “Hey Girl” (the 





1963 Goffin-King hit by Freddi Scott), 
Ike's tragic theme is made even more 
despondent. As he begs for his lover's 
return, she responds, “bye bye baby” 
with a stoned sadness that implies her 
permanent departure. 

Aside from this sad note, the rest of 
U-Turn is strictly for lovers (as in “you- 
turn me on”). The songs average four 
to five minutes (don’t want to be inter- 
ruptin’ nothin’) and the bass and kick- 
drum roll through the album like waves 
in a waterbed. 

‘When Isaac sings “Can't Take My Eyes 
Off You," for example, he breaks apart 
the rhythm and turns the Four Seasons 
chestnut into a voyeuristic sexperience. 
“Byes,” like the remaining songs on side 
two, also follow the Hayes arrangement 
rules—slow, drawn-out, step-up 
chords, accentuated by strings. 

But music and sex aside, Hayes’s vo- 
cal delivery alone, could sell this rec- 
ord. Words drop out of his mouth with 
a style and timing that is missing from 
pop music. Some can duplicate his 
chains and bald pate, some can copy 
his creamy soul sell, but nobody can 
match his delivery. 





—Rich Stim 


Courtesy of CBS Records 


. Come on angel, come on darling 
Let’s exchange the experience... 


—“RUNNING UP THAT HILL 





KATE BUSH - THE WHOLE STORY 


A collection of eleven of her greatest compositions 
plus the brand new recording “Experiment IV.” 


Also features a new vocal performance on “Wuthering Heights 


Produced by Kate Bush 


Available on EMI America Cassettes, Records and Compact Discs 





There’s somethin’ wrong in this world. 
There’s somethin’ real wrong with this 
world. Pick up the latest issue of Star 
Hits or any other current teen-oriented 
music mag and what do you see? Are 
there pictures of Poison Idea’s Tom Pig 
wearing a full-body latex suit and 
frenching the gal of his choice? There 
are not. What one finds instead is photo 
after photo of three noodle-thin sissies 
from Norway sitting around their yards 
wearing Earth Shoes and eating fruit 
with their brothers. What is this? This is 
the lifestyle that the press would have 
the younger generation emulate? 











a-ha Not only have jerks and turds foisted 
Scoundrel Dream off crummy ideas regarding access to 
Warner Brothers smut and munge, but they have birthed 


a whole new era in which vast numbers 
of humans actually seem to prefer the 
bland and puny to the huge and filthy. 
In an age when the watered-down Ferry- 

_tinkle that a-ha dribbles is collected in 
cups and guzzled by an army of young- 
sters togged in white Levi's, the essence 
of Poison Idea should be forced up the 
butt of every one of the little twerps you 
can get your hands on. 

Ws not any one thing these jumbo Or- 
egon punksters do that’s a major blow 
in and of itself. But the band’s collective 
aura is so big, ugly, dumb, loud, and 
scuzzy that it seems strong enough to 
disperse some of the deadly orgone ra- 
diation that’s emanating from the puds 





Poison Idea of rampant clean-squeaks such as a-ha. 
Kings of Punk Like Poison Idea’s last record (the ex- 
Pusmort cellent “Record Collectors Are Preten- 





“un‘a-void’a-ble 


ANYTIME, ANYPLACE, ANYWHERE 
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tious Assholes” EP), Kings of Punk oozes 
with wide, ropy guitar lines that spurt 
out of Pig's post-beefy guitar and wrap 
themselves around Jerry’s bull-size 
throat while the rhythm section rips 
some serious dick. Jerry consistently 
wrestles his way out of the guitar's 
clutches, and listening to him do it is a 
serious kick, 

Poison Idea fall into none of the hy- 
phenated subcategories that have 
claimed most of hardcore's previous true 
bruisers. They just come at you straight 
on and you remember why punk first 
impressed you as an unstoppable force, 
I guess | don't figure that it can really 
do anything about the more unstoppa- 
ble forces of goodness 'n a-ha ‘n every- 
thing else in this namby-pamby world, 
but in the immortal words of D. Boon: 
Dreams are free, motherfucker! 





—Byron Coley 





Lyres 
Lyres Lyres 
Ace of Hearts 





Live 1978 
Crypt 


As good as Jeff Conolly’s two bands 
have been, it’s always seemed as if they 
were never meant to vom up LP-sized 
bursts of product. His first combo of 
note, DMZ, tore the figurative tongue 
from many of the literally foaming fans 
who witnessed their Stooge-oid brand 
of roots-punk-destruction. Their 7-inch 
EP on Bomp offered a representative 
chew of Ig-jerky sautéed in Gerry Ros. 
lie’s spit and flame-roasted over the pyre 
of ‘70s punk, but their sole album was 


disappointingly mushy. DMZ split soon 
after the LP stiffed, and their recorded 
legacy has always seemed hellishly 
scanty. This live LP changes all that. Re- 
corded near the end of the band’s life, 
it catches them on a real good night and 
makes their legendary status readily 
understandable, The selections are 
culled from DMZ’s extensive catalog of 
60s covers (with the Fugs’ “Frenzy” 
being the big surprise) and classic orig- 
inals ("Mighty Idi’” has twice been 
nominated to become the official na- 
tional anthem of Sweden). It's like the 
snot that roared. 

The new album by the Lyres, the band 
that vocalist Conolly formed after DMZ 
went down, is a very different propo- 
sition. If DMZ was like some socially 
retarded adolescent burning out fast, the 
Lyres represent that kid somehow grown 
into an almost-normal adult, And while 
the earlier unit's main appeal was to pan- 
punk psychos, the latter group offers 
motion that even a Bruce fan could f 
ure, The Lyres’ first album, On Fyre, 
was pretty damn good, but it lacked the 
sustained immediacy that made their 
“How Do You Know” and “Help You 
Ann’ singles dog-icers-in-the-first-de- 





gree. Lyres Lyres has that snuk. 

The band reaches back into the Con- 
olly Songbook to tamper with already 
hallowed rants like “Busy Men’ and 
“How Do You Know,” and they get 
away with it by tremoloing the ouch 
outta the guitar and just goin’ like a flock 
of extremely leese geese. A similarly un- 
uptight approach gives hot heft to the 
other material here too, and it’s great to 
hear that Jeff is finally able to pull off 
ballads like the Merseyish “Teach Me 
To Forget.” By rubbing softer material 
along the sides of the ravers, this alb 
stays up longer than what crawls through 
Buzzy’s roast beef (a local Bostonian 
reference), The production (stark by 
Rick Harte standards) is another aid in 
bringing Lyres Lyres across as a big 
meaty fist of classic—as opposed to 
classicist—rock. 


—Byron Coley 


Opposite: Morten Harket, one of the 
inanely grinning pop puppets of 
a-ha. Below: Jeff Conolly, formerly of 
DMZ, now an almost-normal adult 
with the Lyres 
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OF 
ROLLING 
STONE? 


Whether it's at the Senate hearings 
on “porn-rock,” on tour with Bruce 
Springsteen, or at the recording 
sessions for "Sun City,” Rock & Roll 
Confidential not only reports the 
news but helps to make it. Edited 
by Born to Runauthor Dave Marsh, 
RRC is an outrageous but accurate 
8 page monthly newsletter that uses 
an international network of corre- 
spondents to bring our readers a 
wealth of informationandcomment 
on pop music. Whether the subject 
is payola or musical censorship, 
RRC pulls no punches but it's far 
more than a scandal sheet. We 
‘scour the country and the world for 
the records, videos, and music- 
related books and movies our 
music-hungry readers want to know 
about. 

The attacks on pop music in the 
past year, coupled with the frag- 
mentation of the audience, have 
left many people feeling isolated, 
wondering where to plug in. Rock & 
Roll Confidential is the place. 


“You may notagree with everything 
you read here, but it's the only 
Place the discussion ishappening.” 
Jackson Browne 





“Want the real poop? RRC is a steal 
at $18 a year.” ~ Playboy 


“Avidly read by industry insiders” 
—— LA Times 
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entertainment mag, though it's far 
more entertaining ~ and hip and 
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Millman, Boston Phoenix 
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kind of stuff..." —— Joe Strummer 
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The Beastie Boys 
Licensed to Il 
Def Jam 


One of the real perplexities of the past 
few years has been whitey’s reluctance 
to pick up heavy on post-Run-D.M.C. 
hardcore rap—especially considering 
whitey’s eagerness to cop black styles 
through history. You'd think with its 
power beats and mutilating-records-on- 
turntables mode, hardcore rap would 
attract the artcore crowd if not the hard- 
core one. But ignoring football quarter- 
backs and out-and-out shucksters, 
there’s been dang litle ripoff—let alone 
godlike—rap from Caucasia. 

Except for the Beasties, of course. But 
the Beastie Boys are more than a be- 
lated good idea. This is arguably the 
first album by a white band that suc~ 
ceeds both as posterior-punting rock 
and blaster bombast. Maybe the first al- 
bum by anybody. Of course, Run- 
D.M.C. has been testing the metalrap 
waters ever since “Rock Box,” up 
through the first actual crossover 
hit,“Walk This Way." But the Beastie 
Boys, with tracks based nearly as much 
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around clipped AC/DC-like riffs as 
around the typically awesome Def Jam 
drum corps, rape, er, reap the rap-rock 
motherlode for all it’s worth 

ing far from the big city now, | can 
no longer find out what’s fueling beat- 
boxes at a given moment simply by 
being near a window. So, | can only 
surmise Licensed's fate in the ghetto. The 
Beasties’ sendup of outlaw rap, “Paul 
Revere’—the story of how they met— 
is damn funny. The deftly scratched 
snatches of the Mr. Ed theme, 
Creedence’s “Down on the Corner,” 
and “PS.K." (Schoolly-D is alluded to 
several times, in fact) say loads about 
where they’re coming from. But be- 
yond the jokes and the hilariously ob- 
noxious mugging (this is a punk record, 
too}, they've got their technique down, 
trading their snotty lines off the mike as 
well as any team you could name. 

The three times I've seen the band 
play for black crowds (one of those 
being their 30 seconds in the film Krush 
Groove) the boos and cheers have been 
pretty well mixed, and I'm too white 
myself to figure out just what that 
means. 

But what of Caucasia? I've long 
been convinced that hardcore rap’s, 
prime movers could've found a huge 
white audience way before the taste- 
makers deigned it. OK to hear “Walk 
This Way” on the radio or see it on MTV. 
I have seen with my own eyes in actual 
low-income public school districts white 
teenagers by the score grooving to 
hardcore rap. Maybe you'd be sur- 
prised how well “Rock the Bells” se- 
gues into “Highway to Hell” in a rock- 
er’s noggin. 

Rap's creeping to the ‘burbs. 





—Don Howland 








Motérhead 
Orgasmatron 
Gwr 


Although a few groups adorn their 
monikers with an umlaut, only one band 
has truly earned it—Motérhead. With 
his blowtorch vocals and double-time 
rhythm, Lemmy, the band's master- 
mind, has spent the past decade on a 
crank-and-fire ride across England and 
Europe, proselytizing a potent, over- 
powering style of metal mania. As the 
Godfather of Speed and Thrash, he's 
paved the way for younger speed-rock 
bands, thus bringing about the demise 
of the Zepozoic era of heavy metal. 

On his latest LP Orgasmatron, Lemmy 
takes it all one step further. Years of 
screams have sanded down his voice to. 
agritty finish, and producer Bill Laswell 
has put a perspective between Lemmy 
and the guitars that is more cinematic 
and 3-D than previous M-head proj- 
ects. All the elements of the band are 
carefully stacked and shifted without 
losing an exciting “live” feel. The result 
is a horrifyingly beautiful recording. 

But don’t let the idea of beauty and 





The Beastie Boys (L-R) Mike D, 
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metal confuse you. Its still Motérhead, 
and it’s still the same as laying your head 
down in the passing lane of a major in- 
terstate. Just check out the first cut, 
“Deaf Forever”: “Armored fist, severed 
wrist, broken spears in a sea of mud,” 
shouts platoon leader Lemmy as he 
leads his Visigoths through the bloody 
battlefield. And if any of the troops 
wonder about their fate, remember: 

Win or lose 

Nought to choose 

All men are equal 

When their memory fades 

When the needle hits “Ain't My 
Crime,” side one really starts shaking 
the meters. It's the first of a series of 
psychotically quick tunes featuring ma- 
nic rhythm-guitar trade-offs. The fol- 
lowing song, “The Claw,” takes the LP 
past the point of no return as a brain- 
damaged Captain Lemmy Hook waves 
his mechanical appendage at the 
chained pirates in the galley. Laswell’s 
production shapes the heavy-metal 
concerto with wipeout tom-toms 
snaking under Lemmy’s scat vocals like 
a huge metal python. “Mean Ma- 
chine,” like “The Claw,” is a song that 
rises by its nose through a series of riff- 
like sections. The hyperbeat continues 
into a final crashing bass and kick-drum 
lockup. 

Lemmy’s thrashiest tune, “Riding With 
the Driver,” proves there's plenty of 
methedrine to his madness. Motorhead 
rides the Big Thunderbolt to oblivion as 
a hopped-up snare drum runs in place. 
“Once the locomotive steals your soul,” 
warns Lemmy, “you've got a Casey 
Jones.” The song ends in a crashed-out 
self-realization (“No force on earth can 
hurt me now, kiss your ass goodbye”). 

From the ashes of “Driver’ rise two 
brutal antiauthoritarian tunes, “Dr. 
Rock” (“We sure ain’t talking Dr. 
Spock”) and the helmets-only basher ti- 
tle cut, “Orgasmatron.” The poetry on 
the latter makes all other HM poets pale 
by comparison. 

Your bones will build my palaces 

Your eyes will stud my crown 

For | am Mars, the god of war 

And | will cut you down 

For the academics and libertarians in 
the crowd, the album also offers Lem- 
my’s response to those who criticize his 
lifestyle and music, “Built for Speed, 
Though not exactly ready for Meet the 
Press, Lemmy nonetheless concisely 
expresses his “assumption of risk”” ar- 
gument. 

You know the rules 

You all know the game 

Try and do what's right 

And I swear I can’t complain 

II die tonight 

The thing of it is that Lemmy doesn't 
think he’s gonna die; “I'll be here for a 
long, long time, babe,” he warns, “and 
I'm here to stay.” Boy, if Kafka had a 
lobotomy, shot crank, and strapped on 
a Charvel/Marshall hookup, he couldn't 
have said it any better. 














—Rich Stim 








Gruppo Italiano 
Surf in Italy 
Dischi 


After giving the world “Volare” some- 
time between WWII and lunch, Italy 
took a little nap, waking up long enough 
to show Ed Sullivan and the rest of us 
Topo Gigio before slipping back into a 
long, mostly silent slumber. This is not 
a complaint or a criticism; this is, after 
all, the country that gave us fettucine 
carbonara, Isabella Rossellini, Armani 
jackets, Federico Fellini, Ennio Morri- 
cone, and the concept of “ciao,” a word 
which, like “aloha,” can mean any- 
thing from “yo" to “so long’ to “meet 
me at the piazza in half an hour and 
wear red restrictive undergarments” 
depending entirely on the intonation. 

With all this other activity going on, 
there hasn't been that much time for 
rock ‘n’ roll. The Beatles had it sussed 
and sang “| Want To Hold Your Hand” 
in German and bits of “Michelle” in 
French, The Stones, never as quick on 
the uptake, cut a version of “As Tears 
Go By” in Italian. It bombed. 

Italians, or most Italians, or some Ital- 
ians—what the hell, all talians—like the 
idea of music much more than they ac- 
tually like music. Which makes them 
fair game for video, which makes them 
fair game for Gruppo Italiano, a group 
that looks like they were born to have 
their pictures taken. Gruppo Italiano, 
the brain-bambino of guitarist Chicco 
Santulli, is essentially an Italian version 
of Abba: a couple of party dolls who 
sing and pose with sultry, end-of-the- 
party looks and three guys in bathing 
suits and eye makeup who play the in- 
struments and sing along when re- 
quired. 

The music is harmless froth that 
makes the Bangles sound like Mega- 
death, all jangly and chirpy and brim- 
ming with the barest hint of compe- 
tence. 

Maybe you have to go away in order 
to come back, far away into another 
language. The Go Go's always seemed 
too smarmy, the tributes to Ellie Green- 
wich a little too somber or too arch. 
This may be the best beach music being, 
made today—a bunch of sly Italian kids 
with imported surfboards, nostalgic for 
someone else’s past. (Surf in Italy is 
available from Kismet Records, 215 
Brighton Beach Ave., Brighton Beach, 
NY 11235.) 





—Brian Cullman 








Each year, the demand for skilled construction, mainte- 
nance, commercial and utility electricians continues to 
‘gow. The US. Department of Labor estimates that close 
10 100,000 new jobs will open up in the next 10 years — 
4 conservative estimate compared to industry and union 
projections. 

‘And few can match the money-making potential of 
the qualified electrician. You can ear from $25,000 up 
to $40,000 a year, even more with overtime! Of course, 
the sky could be the limit with your own electrical 
‘contracting business. 


and right in your own home. 
With NRI, the leader in technical taining, you train 
right in your own home at your convenience. No night 
school. No need to quit your job while you lear, 
‘Through NRIs unique “Discovery Learning Method, 
‘you learn fast no matter how little you know about 
electricity now. NRI' 72 years of training more people for 
‘good jobs backs you up all the way. 


Hands-on equipment you keep 
brings theory to life. 
Practica, job-oriented training sets NRI apart from any 
other training you'l find —anywhere, Here are just 
some ofthe Ways you master practical sills with the 
equipment, test instruments, and training materials 
included in your course: 
+ You duplicate actual on-thejb wiring procedures 
with your complete NRI Residential Wiring Practice 
Lab. 



















Get the expert skills you need on the job as you 
‘work wih all this hands-on training equipment... 
complete NRI Residential Wiring Practice Lab, NRI 
Circuit Demonstrator, volt ohmmeter, clamp-on 
ammeter, home security simulator, electronic 


the stability, and the opportunities .. © 
that can be yours as an electrician ¥ (7* 


+ You learn professional troubleshooting and measure- 
‘ment techniques, using your volt ohmmeter and 
clamp-on ammeter to est the circuits you build up on 
‘your NRI Circuit Demonstrator. 

+ And, by installing and testing an electronic program 
mable thermostat and a microprocessor-conroled 
remote power control, you'll come to understand 
electronics principles as they apply tothe latest devices 
today's electricians recalled on to install and repair. 


Training for the new breed of electrician. 
[NRI knows that you need to understand more than the 
Principles of electricity and wiring o become a top 
electrician today. Thats why NRIs the only school to 
also give youasoid foundation in basic electronics, With 
NR training you'l be able to say "No problem” to jobs 
like these: installing and repairing electronic controls on 
air conditioning and heating ystems....wiring and 
servicing electronic security and alarm systems... even 
running appropriate lines to accommodate computer 
equipment and today's increasingly used fiberoptic 
communications sjsiems. 

Sep by step, you move from the simplest funda- 
mentals of electricity, through professional wiring 
and troubleshooting techniques all the way upto the 
latest need-to-know skills essential to become today's 

“electronic-age” electrician, 


Your NRI instructors — like having 
@ master electrician at your side. 
‘Soon after you enroll, you'll discover that your NRI 
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instructors have a personal interest in you, our progres, 
and your success. They're trained professionals whose 
experience and helpful advice come to you on a 
‘one-on-one basis. You can count on receiving from your 
instructors the same level of expertise, guidance, and 
‘understanding you'd expect from working side by side 
with a master electrician. 


Send for free catalog —no obligation. 
Act now to get started on the road to good pay and 
seeurity, Send for your complete catalog that tls all 
about the opportunites for good, steady jobs or 2 
‘contracting busines of your own... get the details about 
each step-by-step lesson... and see how the practical 
training equipment included in the couse builds the 
confidence that comes only from NRI hands-on experi- 
ence. Become a skilled electrician the NRI way! Ifthe 
coupon hasbeen removed, write to NRI Schools, 

3939 Wisconsin Ave, Washington D.C. 20016. 
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Tseng Kwong:Chi 





Singles 


couple things you can't do ona 

dance floor. You can't fry an 

egg on it, and you can't have 
sex on it. These two taboos—the 
second more than the first, perhaps— 
create the tension that keeps good, 
repressed boys and girls coming 
back for more. In order to be 
liberating, good dance music— 
whether it's Gwen Guthrie reducing 
herself to a materialistic urge or 
Wynonie Harris singing about his 
baby’s pudding—generally confronts 
a restriction. Happy to present a 
batch of healthy sexual records this 
month. Hope you and your’n enjoy 
‘em. ‘Specially in public, with both feet 
on the floor, the way they were 
meant to be enjoyed. 
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Minimal Compact: “Immigrant Song” 
(Crammed Discs import) 


David Van Tieghem: “In-a-Gadda-da- 
Vida” (Wide Angle) 


‘Arty guys who wanna get loose gener- 
ally resort to white-trash covers. And 
generally underestimate the material. 
John Zorn's The Big Gundown isa great 
John Zorn record but a lousy Ennio 
Morricone record; the Golden Palomi- 
nos’ revisionist arena rock wouldn't fly 
in any arena. Here, Van Tieghem's 
cutesy Iron Butterfly homage toys with 
the idea of the song but kicks no ass; 
you can’t come to praise these things, 
you gotta bury ‘em. No self-respecting 
trash fiend would stomach this tasteful 





Things Your Mama Shoulda Told Ya 


Column by John Leland 


underkill. Minimal Compact sounds too 
tight-assed to swing the hammer of the 
gods or worship Satan or gangbang 
groupies, and lacks the garish bad taste 
to do Zep justice. Turn this stuff over to 
Sonic Youth or Das Damen or Vernon. 
Reid and you'll be much happier. 


Pet Shop Boys: “Suburbia (The Full Hor- 
ror)" b/w “Jack the Lad” (EMI America) 


A-side’s the last and least remixed sin- 
gle off an album that gave up a bunch 
of ‘em. Nursery-rhyme chorus with 
some dense, portentous stuff: “You can’t 
hide / Run with the dogs tonight / In 
suburbia.” ‘Sposed to be a mix of com- 
fort and gloom, but sounds like a 


soundtrack to Family Ties. B-side is new 
cautionary stuff; the Pet Shop Boys sure 
put a lot of effort into trying to make 
you worry. When Neil Tennant sings, 
“Play with fire you must be mad / Are 
you only Jack the Lad?” these ring like 
empty words, tough talk from a nasty 
sissy. Is the lesson that life rewards those 
who exploit the dread of others? 


Heavy D & the Boyz: "Mr. Big Stuff” 
(MCA) 


No one's put Nancy Sinatra's “Boots” 
or Hues Corporation's “Rock the Boat’ 
to rap yet, but this sweet, trashy syn- 
thesis sets the table for it. Heavy D & 
the Boyz punctuate their beatbox rap 
with short-to-long samples from the Jean 
Knight original. You end up with cozy 
pop funk and hip-hop formal juice play- 
ing tag-team composition, mitigating 
each other's rough (and smooth) spots, 
and giving the boyz a lotta air. Cool 
stuff, a big improvement on the TV 
theme junk, and the rap’s funny to boot. 
Best music on the machine since Full 
Force's “Alice,” tho’ not in that big 
league. 





Grace Jones: “I'm Not Perfect (But I'm 
Perfect for You)” b/w "Scary But Fun” 
(Manhattan) 


Good call on Jones's part; this baby is 
anything but perfect. With the help of 
some formulaic funk riffing and mixing 
from producer Nile Rodgers, she fails 
both to articulate a song and to stake 
out cult territory. She seems too weary 
to project an image, making this her 
most anonymous and irrelevant single 
in years. She's always been a product 
by design, and as such, presented in- 
substantiality as an attitude, Part of her 
appeal lies in her being for sale; but 
here, she doesn’t tell you what she's 
selling. 





Kraftwerk: “Musique Non Stop” (Wor- 
ner) 


Pretty simple manipulation around a 
single idea, and | gotta believe that 11 
years after “Trans-Europe Express,” they 
can do this robotic disco routine in their 
sleep. But they do it well: “Musique Non 
Stop” undermines the beatbox’s attack 
and the spaciousness created by a big 
drum sound. Here the computer beat is 
spongy, no more percussive than the 
softly chanted title, making this serial 
repetition cold but also accommodat- 
ing; the beats don’t blow you out of the 
box. Kinda knowing to call it dada, but 
you can live with this and maybe even 
dance to it. 








Duran Duran: “Notorious” b/w “Winter 
Marches On’ (Capitol) 


World's premier teen magnet, and they 
do everything they can to be heavy- 
weights. Even split into Power Station 
(teen cock-rock) and Arcadia (teen art- 
school thing), and they still get their 


hairdos wrote up in Seventeen. They're 
not condescending, they just happen to 
be very good-looking and very juve- 
nile. “‘Notorious’ is mid-'80s white funk/ 
R&B (cf, Peter Gabriel, Falco), brittle on 
top and clean on the bottom. Smells 
real pretty but convinces you that its 
subject couldn't possibly be notorious. 
“Winter Marches On” proves that the 
boys are also poets. 


‘Mekons: “Slightly South of the Border” 
EP (Sin import) 


“There is nothing like a good time,” 
sings Jon Langford (I'm guessing) on the 
title track, “This is Nothing Like a Good 
Time.” First trip round with this coun- 
tified gig, 1985's Fear and Whiskey, the 
Mekons exorcised hard-rocking exis- 
tential despair. ‘Twas raw anguish: 
“Hard to be, hard to be human again.” 
The despair was as surprising as the 
rocking. An album and two EPS later 
the rock sounds flat, full of holes, and 
the band relies too heavily on the by 
now inevitable themes. So this EP like 
The Edge of the World, is too wordy, 
and longer on wit and color than gut 
impact. Take the Three Johns or the Jan- 
itors for the blues with a kick. 








The Kinl 





: “Lola” (Reprise) 


OK, so it came out 17 years ago. It’s still 
an incredible song. 


John Sex: “Bump and Grind I’ b/w 
“Hustle With My Muscle” (Varla) 


A flea market of bad taste. John Sex 
makes it work by playing by the rules, 
using and abusing stock metaphors 
Witness the titles—and choruses—of 


OK, so the Kinks’ 
“Lola” first came out 
17 years ago—it’s still 
incredible. 


both these sides. This is a record about 
sumpluary restrictions, not about sex. 
“Move your ass, girl,” he sings, "shake 
your big fat belly / I'll jam the box till 
it’s good and—shut your mouth.” Grace 
Jones can fold up her tired-ass schtick 
and go home; Sex throws out an image 
you can sink your teeth into, Funniest 
shit I've heard in a while, and | was 
disposed to hate it 


Vandy-C & Bill Blast: ”‘V’ the Viper” & 
“Let's Whop" (Whop) 


Disco Twins & Starchild: “Do the Whop” 
& “Get Back” (Profile) 


More whop dancing stuff. Good for a 
couple weeks on the tables, then you 
can throw ‘em away. Disco Twins pretty 
much follow B-Fats’s lead, but have the 
good commercial sense to kiss the asses 
of New York's top hip-hop DJs. Vandy- 
C's whop track is perfunctory, but “"V" 
the Viper’—which inexplicably con- 
tains no drug references—moves on a 
really clean, funky electronic shuifle 
beat. Not the cool rhythmic hiptuck of 
Mantronik or Sam Sever’s fugal com- 
puter games, but rubbery and way cool. 
Without guns or sexism, this almost 
doesn’t feel contemporary, but that 
twisted silicon beat slaps you with the 
progress rap producers have made in 
the last two years. Plus it rocks. 








Hercules: "7 Ways” (Dance Mania) 


Asin seven ways to make you jack. Best 
Chicago house record I've heard, if only 
for the juxtaposition of splatter-flick 
camp with B-porn camp and the way 
Hercules neutralizes the issue of sexual 
preference. The “you” could be male 
or female, gay or straight; it just has to 
be intensely sexual. Over a minimal bass 
and drum track (‘nother plus), the voice 
of death entreats you to get very familiar 
on the dance floor. My fave is No. 
("‘Close your eyes. Remember the body 
you've just seen, then slowly undress 
it"), but y'all might prefer No. 6. Kids, 
don't try this at home. 








Isaac Hayes: “Ike's Rap” b/w “Hey Girl” 
(Columbia) 


No way Isaac Hayes recovered from one 
of the most dramatic bankruptcies on 
the books and came out of retirement 
to make an anti-crack record with lines 
like “You've become a resident of crack 
city, and the price of occupancy is way 
too high.” He did it to make a love rap 
with those very lyrics. For Hayes, crack 
is just another catalyst for romantic 
tragedy, and the key to this number is 
the lament, “Why didn’t you trust my 
love for you when you realized you were 
in trouble?” Best thing about “Ike’s Rap” 
is that Hayes's nearly subsonic purr 
convinces you that you are his old lady 
and that you better get straight; crack is 
ruining a fine love jones. Worst thing is 
that it makes me feel | shouldn't laugh 
while I enjoy this very good record 


Opposite: John Sex fondles his long, 
muscular snake and makes a fun 

dirty record. Left: Grace Jones has a 
great hat but it doesn’t help. Above 
the Kinks (L-R Pete Quaife, Mick Avory, 
Dave Davies, and Ray Davies) know 
who they am and they're glad they're a 
man 


K-Rob is a great rapper, and he’s bold 
and Olde is his favorite beer, but on 
“I'm a Homeboy" & “Psycho Lorraine” 
(Profile) he’s overpowered by the drums 
of (I'd bet the farm) Keith LeBlanc. Too 
much rhythm will mess with your 
head. . . . “Uptown Is Kickin’ It” by the 
Uptown Crew (MCA) takes the Isleys’ 
“Shout” by the horns, and mixes rap- 
ping and untrained singing to compen- 
sate for a slow start and turn very funky. 
Lotta people yelling in the background, 
too, and that never hurts. .. . Georgia 
Satellites’ “Keep Your Hands to Your- 
self’ (Elektra) pulls apart a familiar do- 
mestic drama over a churning mess of 
unenlightened Stonesish boogie metal. 
Feels like it’s running in place, but run- 
ning hard... . Stacey Q's ‘Two of 
Hearts” offered anonymous aural sex 
with a 12-year-old, and who could say 
no? Her new “We Connect” (Atlantic) 
repeats the offer (“Boy, you shock me 
with your white hot love / I start to over- 
load / | explode when we connect”). 
But c’mon, aren't things going too far? 
Even lechery is never as good the sec- 
‘ond time around. Joshua’s “Jimmy 
Because (My Name Is)" (Atlantic) draws 
the 12-year-old you'd most like to beat 
the shit out of, then throws a bunch of 
sound effects and a driving bass part 
over the 4/4 beat to make this as plau- 
sible as it is obnoxious. Give guitarist 
Fred Frith and producer Arif Mardin 
some credit, but get that twerp outa 
here. . . . Level 42's hyperactive “World 
Machine” (PolyGram) is busy profes- 
sionalism that sounds like the Power 
Station with the Police's. preten- 
sions... . the Lemonheads’ “Laughing 
All the Way to the Cleaners” EP (Huh- 
Bag) is four songs of soft and wet ro- 
mantic pop punk, neatly if not spectac- 
ularly done, well worth a walk to yer 
local K-Mart indie 7-inch bin 
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ou've just spent a long, 
hard day punching 
cattle and computer 
keys and when you get 
home the only thing 
that'll set your ganglia 
straight is a stiff shot of Eugene 
Chadbourne's latest five-song EP 
"198666," another truly unhinged 
effort from this country’s only anarcho- 


paramilitary-electro-folkie-troubadelic- 


matador. Ever since his parting of the 
ways with Shockabilly, Chadbourne 
has struck out into solo territory, 
aiming his biting satire at the likes of 
Reagan, George Bush, TV evangelists, 
and Ferdinand Marcos. On “198666,” 
Chadbourne goes directly for the 
Administration's jugular during 
“Amerikkka Stands Tall (Libya 
Version),"” a gentle and damaged folk- 
protest ditty that blasts the current 
regime's “walk tall and carry a big 
nuke” attitude. Chadbourne’s delivery 
borders on the wistful (albeit rife 

with black sarcasm: “We blow up a 
hundred nations so our middle class 
can feel safe on their vacations”). 
When it comes to poking fun at the 
rhetoric of the status quo, Chadbourne 
has no equal, as evinced on “Jesus 
Protects Mexico” and “Devil on the’ 
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utt-bay. 





Radio"—the former a screwy attempt 
to upbraid Mexico's bureaucratic 
bungling/corruption and the latter a 
hilariously warped rap regarding 

the PMRC’s concern with Satanic 
messages bombarding our kids through 
the airwaves. As always, Chadbourne's 
guitar playing swerves from intricate 
flatpicking to horrific strumming 


and string-snapping, all in the space of 


a few beats. (Ralph Records, 109 
Minna St. #391, San Francisco, CA 
94105). 


Chadbourne’s gleeful lampooning of 
pre-nuclear existence lies on the 
opposite side of the manhole cover 
from the relentless black-iron-nuke- 
metal of Quebec's Voivod, a band 
whose outlook on life is anything but 
cheerful. After setting a pace 
unmatched by any metal band with 
last year’s War and Pain, Voivod ups 
the ante and the amperage with 
Rrrrtooooaaarrr, a suppurating slice of 
vinyl that could’ serve double duty 

as toxic waste. This is the sort of 
bang-metal that requires you to file an 
environmental impact statement 
before playing, especially if you live 
in an apartment. Nothing is wasted 


(except perhaps the listener) as Voivod 
flails away—crashing, slamming, 

and generally wreaking utter aural 
havoc with startling expertise for 

a genre most people would have us 
believe doesn’t require much skill 

Au contraire, razor-head. Voivod 
manages to juggle gobs of molar- 
turning tempo changes, furious drum 
filigrees, china-cracking minor power 
chords, and utt-bay ickin’-kay rhythms 
finessed to a laser-sharp edge. It’s 
anybody's guess as to what exactly 
vocalist Snake is barfing up in the way 
of lyrics during the opening cut, 
“Korgull the Exterminator,” but who 
cares? His hyena-choke-hold 
blatherings serve as snotty 
counterpoint to the ironmongering 
histrionics of Piggy, Blacky, and Away 
(guitar, bass, and drums, respectively) 
as they spew out riff after 
phosphorescent riff of sublime 
malignancy. Voivod knows from 
whence they came and describe where 
they're going with “Fuck Off & Die,” 

a no-way-out testament to Motérhead 
ejaculata, pushing the outside of the 
speedmetal envelope past the breaking 
point. Song-title-of-the-year award 
goes to “Ripping Headaches” wherein 
plank-spanker Piggy dry-humps his 
axe amid a fusillade of caustic 
fretboard runs and abysmal chord 
flanging. Pistol-whipping (and liking it) 
is the order of the day on “Build Your 
Weapons” and “To the Death!” back- 
to-back skull-sonatas designed to 
make nubile young girls foal cathode- 
ray tubes. If speed-bang-thrash metal 
operates as the sonic equivalent of 
nuclear terrorism, the world just 
became Voivod's hostage. Music that 
says “Get out of my way!” (IRD Mail 
Order, 149-03 Guy R. Brewer Blvd., 
Jamaica, NY 11434). 








Deep within the coal belt of central 
Pennsylvania lies the artfully made 
Bedful of Metaphysicians, whose 
independently produced and marketed 
Bedful of Metaphysicians spans more 
musical genres in 30 minutes than 
some bands could in three albums. Led 
by America's only Corporate Poet, 


Dirt Condominium, Bedful co- 
conspirators Burma Diode (key- 
boards), The Dark Bongo (sax), 
Gordon Spiwak (drums), and Michael 
Garrison (guitar, bass) chain-stitch 
together a curious whirlpool of styles, 
from cunning jazz-fission to skewered 
blues, all topped off with lyrics written 
by a stand-up Zen comedian. If it’s 
scurrilous porch fusion you're after, 
peeking into “The Amorous Days 

of Henry the K,” offers a sardonic look 
into the prurient interest of Kissinger 
during his bedful days. Need a quick 
neo-funk fix? Try out “Rambo Love” as 
asugar-falsetto chorus squeals “Rambo! 
Oh, Rambo love!” at appropriate 
intervals of the spastic synthesized bass 
line. Without missing a beat, Bedful’s 
seductive legerdemain whips up 

not one but two blooze-y concoctions, 
“Sister's in Bed” and “It’s Hip to Be 
Nip and Hype Is Hip,” the former a 
dog-gone ditty about your sister going 
for a ride in a blown ‘57 Chevy and 
the latter a guitar-harmonica 
instrumental bearing no noticeable 
connection to the title. The kicker of 
the whole album is the closing “For 
Cash,” a poem (2) of sorts delivered by 
multilevel mystic Kid Trousers who 
repeatedly stabs the whole self-help- 
Amway-interfaith-cosmic-granola- 
primal-whimper-affirmation school of 
thought right in the back. Did anyone 
say eclectic? You got it, pal. Superb 
cover art, too. (Contact Bedful, Dirt 
Condominium, RD 1 Box 276, 
Danville, PA 17821). 


Say, remember the weird honking 
neo-bop free jazz tune that was the 
theme for the old Rocky and 
Bullwinkle Show? Well, the mysterious 
Doctor Nerve takes that basic weird 
honking neo-bop free jazz theme; 
rams it back and forth a few times 
through Albert Ayler, Ornette 
Coleman, some Zappa and Beefheart; 
and hangs it out to dry on the tattered 
trapeze of heavy-metal funk. Out to 
Bomb Fresh Kings has a decidedly 
urban steel and concrete edge to it 
leavened by a palpable dose of 
cartoonish pranksterism—off-center 
sax breaks, resilient bass detonations 
and telepathic vibraphone algebra. 
There aren't any lyrics on these tracks 
to muck up the surgical dexterity 
with which Doctor Nerve slices and 
dices their material. The abstract 
tension created on “Unna” could 
double as the soundtrack for a movie 
about Nancy Reagan dreaming of 
fishsticks while Ronnie studies the 
word détente. True jazz fission 
enlightenment erupts on “A Hammer 
in his Hand” as the band (19 various 
musicians by the end of the record) 
double-clutch their way through 
Bitche’s Brew indicia held together by 
an ass-over-end rhythmic spray. 
Stretching out just a bit further is the 
gnarled funk ‘n’ jazz “Nothing You Can 
Do Can Hurt Me,” unforgiving guitar 
riffola playing kick the can with a 
half-dozen lunatic saxes. True jazz 
purists tend to scoff at this sort of 
“beatnik” stuff but for the truly 


adventurous, Doctor Nerve has the 
right medicine. (Punos Music, RR 
2, Box 383, Sherman, CT 06784). 


Just as bands like Einsturzende 
Neubauten take found objects, sounds, 
and rhythms and mold them into 
exhilarating girders of glistening noise, 
there are bands that use nothing but 
microchips and things electronic 

to come up with similar results. 
Rhythm and Noise sculpts towering 
electron-fired textures and subatomic 
hues with synthesizers, computers, 
samplers, along with the obligatory 
fraudulent vocals. Chasms Accord is by 
and large more accessible than the 
band’s name would have you believe. 
All the tracks flow into and out of 
each other in a seamless river of intra- 
acting components—shifting 
repetitions a la early Tangerine Dream, 
randomly sampled non-sequitur 
noises, warm melodic choral 
flourishes. A mountain of synthesizers 
share a software moment under the 
perpendicular Christ during “Filament 
in Strata,” a mesmerizing ebb and 
flow of deep space womb comfort. 
Very effective. (Ralph Records, 109 
Minna St. #391, San Francisco, CA 
94105). 





For a firsthand look (and listen) into 
what South Africa's freedom fighters 
are doing in their Sisyphean struggle 
against the racist South African 
government, Radio Freedom offers up 
a documentary of underground radio 
broadcasts beamed from neighboring 
(read: friendly) countries into South 
Africa. Since standard government 
radio is highly censored and bereft of 
any music critical of official policies, 


Bedful of 
Metaphysicians spans 
more musical genres 
in 30 minutes than 
some bands can in 
three albums. 


RHYTHM & NOISE 
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these underground broadcasts are 
the only way South African citizens— 
black or white—receive genuine 
reportage on what's really happening 
in their country. Just listening to 

such broadcasts can get you eight 
years ina Pretoria slammer, and 
interspersed among the anti-Botha 
exhortations are superb examples of 
down-on-the-veldt African music, 
from lilting tribal chanting to African 
high life, with titles like “We'll Come 
Running Home with the Sounds of 
Boots” and “Look Out, Here Comes 
the Black Man!” These Radio 
Freedom broadcasts function as the 
voice of the outlawed African National 
Congress and are transmitted in a 
variety of major African languages— 
Zulu, Afrikaans, Sotho, English, and 
Xhosa (the record features English 
programming). Consequently, the 
NC's input on the South African 
situation comes across loud and 
clear—and to drive the point home, 
the album’s tracks are set apart by 
actual recordings of machine-gun and 
small-arms fire. If oppression is nine- 
tenths of the law in South Africa, 
suppression takes up the slack; hearing 
these broadcasts is a history lesson 
about today. (Rounder Records, One 
Camp St., Cambridge, MA 02140) 





OK, spaceheads, time to gird your 
grid for another freaky deviation into 
the unknown with Adrian Sherwood 
and his On-U dub practitioners, 

this time tagged African Head Charge. 
In albums past, Sherwood and his 
revolving-door lineup of musicians! 
bands (variously known as Dub 
Syndicate, Singers & Players, 
Playgroup) have taken reggae-oriented 
riddims, pulled them apart for close 





scrutiny, and put them back together 
again in a fashion that bears almost 
no resemblance to the originals. With 
this in mind, Off the Beaten Path 
dissects African polyrhythms, chops 
and blends them through a wall of 
mondo-distorto devices, and serves 
up the result with a healthy dose 

of chutzpah. Not to mention the 
crucial dub factor, which lurks faithfully 
behind every note. Only Sherwood 
and his co-conspirators in A.H.C. 
would be able to take a standard high- 
life rhythm, smear an echoplexed 
Jew's harp over it, and get away with 
making “Down Under Again” sound 
like the theme for a TV special on 
aborigines. The title track sticks closer 
to home by weaving together Burundi 
drumming, joujouka melody filigrees, 
and urgent bass punctuations, creating 
a crazy-quilt gestalt of Afro- 
psychedelicism. Indeed, the whole 
album has a decidedly psychedelicious 
gusto to it, due largely to Sherwood’s 
dexterity in juggling various musical 
(and sometimes non-musical) elements. 
over the rhythmic abyss of deep 
space without dropping anything. Pure 
furne dementia reigns supreme during 
“Some Bizarre,” as sampled dog- 
barking is phase-shifted through the 
low-slung Afrobeat whilst a hissing 
synth makes fun of the dog. A very 
gone person this Sherwood is, as 
indicated by his inclusion of an actual 
lecture by Alfred Einstein during 
“Language & Mentality.” (On- 

U Sound Records Ltd., 8 St. Bernards 
Rd., London £6 1PG) 





Clockwise from top right: Dirt 
Condominium of Bedtul of 
Metaphysicians; Eugene Chadbourne; 
Ed Ivey (left) and Greg Adams of the 
Rhythm Pigs 
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DRESSED 

UP 

AND 

EVERY WHERE 
TO 

GO 


More than a rock ‘n’ roll 

band, Duran Duran is a place, like 
Bora Bora, the sort of 

resort butterflies dream about, where 
videos are made 

and nobody feels any pain. 


ome people mistake Duran Duran for Menudo 
with British accents. They think Duran Duran is nothing 
more than pretty boys whose idea of black music is 
Roxy Music. They don’t understand that Duran Duran 
is a roots band in the modern tradition. To ignore this 

is to miss the meaning of Duran Duran 

Duran Duran is a three-man fashion SWAT team, not just some 
mannequins dressed up to look like a rock ‘n’ roll band. In fact, 
Duran Duran never intended to be a rock ‘n' roll band. The group 
was formed in Birmingham, England, in 1979 by Nick Rhodes and 
John Taylor, when Nick was 16 and John was 18, before either 
could play an instrument. 

Birmingham is the second largest city and the grimiest and ugliest 
big city in Britain, a victim of 1950s and ’60s city planning. The 
band started out as a dreamscape, something undefined 
that was modern and innovative. 


4) 





Like most innovators, Duran Duran ran into flak. At 
first they had a cult audience, both in England and 
‘America, and were real hip on college radio. Then 
came the mass exposure, and suddenly Duran Duran 
were unhip except among the pre-teen set. It was like 
Charles Laughton’s comment in the movie Hobson's 
Choice: there's nothing English people like more than 
aman who's down on his luck, especially if he’s a big 
man, 

Since then, their music, especially their current LP 
Notorious, has become more sophisticated; it goes 
best with the Concorde, champagne brunch, yachts, 
credit cards, and pictures of Rio made out of irides- 
cent butterfly wings. 


JOHN TAYLOR 

“As far as \'m concerned, music doesn’t exist before 
the Beatles. From that moment on, pop became pack- 
aged, with carefully designed sleeves and album cover 
photographs. In pop music, the photograph is impor- 
tant, By the time Duran Duran made records, videos 
were even more important. A lot of people don’t see 
that. They think it’s hype and insincere. | probably 
wouldn't be in this business if it was just playing an 
instrument.” 


NICK RHODES 
“Rock ‘n roll all goes back to R&B, but to me it’s 
not very relevant. Kraftwerk is much more relevant. 
I didn’t really even listen to the Beatles, What they got 
away with was absolute murder; people wouldn't get 
away with that now. What they did was almost nurs- 
ery rhymes. If we came out with something on that 
level, like ‘she loves you, yeah, yeah, yeah,’ for our 
first single, forget it. Like the fact that the first Beatles 
album has loads of cover versions of old rock ‘n’ roll 
songs that were only a few years old then. When we 
look to do cover versions, we look back at old soul 
songs, because David Bowie did one. It ain’t because 
we know the soul song. If we were to draw from our 
influences, we should be doing Rebel Rebel’.” 


JOHN TAYLOR 

“For me black music was Bryan Ferry solo music. 
The first time | listened to original rock ‘n’ roll was 
when we made Notorious. | wasn’t even aware of 
black music until Chic. Chic wasn't disco. They were 
the hippest rock ’n’ roll band. | lost all my friends over 
them. They were as powerful as the Sex Pistols, They 
loved English pop music. Chic was the name that came 
closest to Roxy Music. Roxy Music was important to 
post-'70s English bands because of their album cov- 
ers. They named the model on the cover, They wore 
false leopard skin and had greasy hair. They were a 
complete parody of everything, the ultimate art-school 
band.” 


NICK RHODES 

“Before Roxy Music, the Velvet Underground were 
important because they were incredibly original and 
did things totally different from everybody else. They 
looked really great in wrap-around shades and black 
clothes while everybody else was wearing horrible 
paisley shirts and smiling. The Velvet Underground 
also sang fantastic songs like ‘All Tomorrow's Parties’ 
and ‘Venus In Furs,’ even if they couldn't play their 
instruments that well. | always liked bands with an 
image. Those who wore T-shirts and just played rock 
‘v' roll were O.K., but | especially liked bands with a 
concept, like the Sex Pistols. That was rock ‘n’ roll 
dressed up great, but | could never be in a band like 
the Sex Pistols, because | wouldn't go that far for at- 
tention 

“Lou Reed's Transformer was also real hip. It be- 
came a reality the first time | came to New York in 
1980, during Duran Duran’s first world tour, when | 
was 17 and too young to get into most of the clubs 
we played. It was the first time any of us had been 
out of the country. It came as real culture shock. The 
biggest shock of all was having potatoes for breakfast, 
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or jelly for dinner, being served on the same plate as 
meat. ‘New York Telephone Conversation’ and ‘Walk 
on the Wild Side’ started to make sense.” 


Nick’ all-beige Upper West Side Manhattan brown- 
stone, which he shares with his wife, Julie Anne, and 
their three-month-old daughter. 


Nick is the youngest and the most blasé Duran 
Duran, the one who most looks like he stepped out 
of Last Year at Marienbad. His ideas don’t come from 
other people’s music so much as from people he's 
met, places he’s been, and art he's seen. When he 
first came to America, his musical influence was Crazy 
Eddie and Jacoby and Meyers law firm TV commer- 
cials. His last remaining hero is the artist Jean Coc- 
teau. Where Simon Le Bon, the oldest Duran Duran, 
has the content manner of a man who just conquered 
a big meal, Nick looks as if he only eats what he 
catches in his teeth, 


“For me black music was Bryan 
Ferry solo music. The first time 
| listened to original rock ‘n’ 
roll was when we made 
Notorious.” 


NICK RHODES 

“John and | have always been spiritually closest 
because we grew up together, in Hollywood, Bir- 
mingham, which is a lot cooler to come from than 
Hollywood, California. We met drummer Roger Tay- 
lor in Birmingham. We put an ad in Melody Maker 
saying we were looking for a guitar player who was 
a cross between Mick Ronson, Dave Gilmour lof Pink 
Floyd] and Carlos Alomar. We wanted someone who 
could play atmospheric stuff like Gilmour, who had 
the power of Mick Ronson and was funky like Alomar, 
and that’s how we got Andy Taylor. Simon Le Bon was 


studying drama at the university at Birmingham when 
we got him through his ex-girlfriend, a barmaid at the 
Rum Runner. There were two hip clubs in England at 
the time, the Rum Runner in Birmingham and the Blitz 
in London, when the punk scene was dying down. 
Punk wasn’t so much a heavy-duty street scene in 
Birmingham, as it was a very stylish movement, and 
after it died down, John and | were among the few 
people left. Rather than continue, we went for some- 
thing a little more conceptual and as far away from 
Yes as we could possibly get, more like the glam-rock 
bands of the '70s, like Roxy Music and T-Rex 
“When we first met Simon he was a drama queen. 
When he arrived, | couldn't believe it. He was like a 
camp actor, But there was something about him that 
was really great. He was like something out of British 
“60s films. He could quote things from almost any 
Velvet Underground song. He arrived with his book, 
which was this scrawny-looking thing with the most 
perverse lyrics in it. People just do not give him credit 





for his lyrics, maybe because some of them are so 
pretentious. But all | ever wanted Duran Duran to be, 
more than anything else, was a surreal pop group. 

“More than anything else, Simon had a good atti- 
tude. He really wanted to do the music we were mak- 
ing. On top of that, he did look a little bit strange. He 
had this bleached orangy kind of hair and these black 
shades on, tight trousers, a leather jacket, and black 
shiny boots. | thought this has got to be our kind of 
guy. Before | heard him sing a note, | told everybody 
he was in the group. Our management tried to per- 
suade us for months to get another singer because 
Simon couldn't sing properly. He was singing out of 
tune at our concerts, but John and | said it didn’t mat- 
ter if he sings out of tune, He looks hip and he’s got 
a good attitude. We were looking for a singer who 
was a cross betwen Lou Reed, Iggy Pop, and David 
Bowie mashed into one. We didn't think Simon was 
exactly all that, but he was original. He didn’t sound 
like anybody else. He wasn't a crooner like Bryan 
Ferry, but he had something special. We had already 
been through 10 singers before Simon, and after that 
Simon was a real breath of fresh air. At least he got 
four out of five notes on pitch.” 


Devis O'Regan/Idols 


John’s high-tech, Upper West Side high-rise apartment, 
with views of Central Park to the east, skyscrapers to 
the south, and the Hudson River to the west, where 
Simon Le Bon and Jasmine, his English model wife; 
are staying. 


‘SIMON LE BON 

“Everything in my life so far has been sudden. 
Nothing has been gradual. Suddenly I'm doing this. 
Suddenly I'm doing that. | was in university one week 
and in a pop group the next, as simple as that. Success 
came quick. It wasn’t a struggle, but there was a per- 
sonal struggle: trying to get into a band and being 
accepted by the other members. That took a year, not 
until after our first album; then | felt accepted 

““L was the last one to join. The band started out as 
amateurs, but Nick and John had aspirations of mak- 
ing it into a professional outfit, though they didn’t 
have a chance until they had a professional outfit with 
them. By the time | joined, we were making demos 
and playing live shows. Before that | was in a punk 
band—totally, out-and-out suburban punk, Punk in 
England was always suburban kids cominig into town 
and being punks and not knowing how to get home 
at 4 o'clock in the morning. That's what punk was all 
about when it first started.” 


In a limo heading downtown. 


NICK RHODES 

“Simon writes most of our lyrics, Before joining the 
band, he listened to Jim Morrison and Patti Smith, 
because they were poets, and the Cure, for reasons 
John and | still can’t figure out. The band feels if you've 
got to sing something with conviction, you've got to 
have written it. We may wish Simon had never writ- 
ten some of his lyrics, but there are very few songs, 
with the exception of ‘My Own Way,’ that we've been 
embarrassed by. People don't listen to lyrics while 
they're dancing, anyway.” 


John’s Greenwich Village penthouse, where he lives 
with cover girl Renee Simonsen 


JOHN TAYLOR 

“The difference between Simon and me is that Si- 
mon dives into the rock ‘n’ roll business pool, swims 
about in it, gets out, dries off, and goes away, and | 
can't. I'm like a 24-hour breakdown, It takes me so 
long to get out of the pool. | don’t know if it’s because 
| enjoy it, or because | know how the business works 
a lot more than Simon does. 

“’m not a unique person, although sometimes | 
wish I were. I need other people to make me function 
properly. There are some great individuals in life, and 
there are the great collaborators in life, like Rodgers 
and Hammerstein, and | look for my great ideal part- 
ner. | used to think it was somebody just like me, but 
now | know it’s someone who's the polar opposite, 
and that’s Nick. We have this incredible common 
ground, but that common ground is superficial, like 
hair coloring. But on important things, like business 
and music, we kind of slot together. Simon is like this 
free spirit who just runs around.” 


NICK RHODES 

“Although John and | have always been the closest 
link within the band, there’s been times when I've 
been closer to Simon and John’s been closer to Andy, 
and Roger would flit about in the middle, trying to 
keep the peace among us. 

“Although we were a hit in England and Europe, at 
first we were no big deal in America, We toured here 
twice, in 1981 and 1983, but we actually lost money 
each time and decided not to come back. After the 





Opposite: Duran Duran—this year’s model (1-r) 
Steve Ferrone, John Taylor, Nick Rhodes, Simon Le 
Bon, and Nile Rodgers. Above: Simon Le Bon. 


single ‘Hungry Like the Wolf’ broke in America, we 
made The Reflex album and it too hit big. We decided 
to tour the U.S. again and played at Madison Square 
Garden, which we had always wanted to do. 

“Everyone was on good terms. Everyone was 
pleased with ‘Wild Boys,’ too, but then we did a film 
of the tour, which was the last thing in the world we 
wanted to do and ended up hating it. That's when 
things started going wrong with the band. After we 
did ‘A View to A Kill,’ the theme for the James Bond 
movie, we split up. Me and Simon joined Arcadia, 
and John and Andy went with Power Station. 





“The plan was to get back together again in about 
six weeks, instead of the couple of years that it did 
take, because we all came to the conclusion that we 
made a pretty good team. 

“Except for Andy. He didn't figure we were a pretty 
good team, Duran Duran for Andy was always a step- 
ping-stone for Andy Taylor, while to the three of us 
Duran Duran was the main thing. He wanted to do 
his own solo thing, to stand up in the middle of that 
stage and be a rock ‘n’ roll hero, which isn’t what 
Duran Duran’s about. | remember him saying, right 
from the start, that all he ever wanted was a nice 
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“1 think little girls are great. 
They make a lot of noise, 
they're excited, and 

they're hip.” 
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house, a wife, and some kids. 

“at that time, | thought that was really weird, be- 
cause what | wanted was to go on tour with the group, 
make lots of money, and have lots of fast cars. | soon 
realized that’s exactly what | didn’t want. What he 
wanted, he got very quickly. He was the first person 
to get married and he did buy a little tiny house out- 
side Birmingham and seemed to be pretty settled. But 
on reflection, | don’t think that’s what he wanted at 
all. 

“Roger Taylor was there from the early days. He 
was a very calm, reassuring kind of spirit to have 
around. He never argued. He always tried to keep the 
peace and agree with the majority on most occasions. 
He was real thoughtful. He was also a great drummer 
and helped formulate the original sound of Duran 
Duran. But he was always in the shadows, and at no 
time in the first five years did | realize how concerned 
he was about having to be in the limelight at all. After 
we split off into Arcadia and Power Station, Roger was 
no longer shielded between four other people. He 
was still shielded slightly by two people, me and Si- 


mon, when he played with Arcadia, but there was a 
side of him that started to come out, and we became 
quickly aware that he didn’t like to be in the public 
eye and became disillusioned with the whole thing. 
He didn’t just leave us; he left the music-business.” 


Skyline Studios, New York City. 


While Duran Duran are mixing “We Need You," 
the flip side of the “Skin Trade” single, Julie Anne and 
Jasmine, Nick and Simon’s wives, are waiting in the 
lounge, and John’s girlfriend is off in Italy on a shoot 
They are fashionable, beautiful women, the Duran 
Durans of their field, the kind good-looking young 
men give up their bachelorhood for. 


SIMON LE BON 

“Before we settled down, we used to compete for 
girls and John usually won. Sometimes we'd go to a 
party or a club and feel like a dog in a car park when 
all the cars are leaving, trying to make our mind up 
and ending up with nothing.” 


NICK RHODES 

“1 met my wife almost five years ago at a party on 
a boat in Los Angeles while ‘Avalon’ was playing. | 
saw this pair of legs sticking out on the couch and 
wanted to see what was attached to the other end 
The best man at our wedding was a woman.” 


SIMON LE BON 

“1 met Jasmine on a blind date, except it wasn't a 
totally blind date because | had already seen a photo 
of her in a photographer's portfolio. | took her to the 
premiere of Indiana Jones and the Temple of Doom. 
We liked each other immediately after finishing a bot- 
tle of scotch. A month after we were married, | was 
at a hotel in Australia, sitting by the pool, next to a 
girl, and a photographer, who was on the roof of a 
building a mile away, took a picture and sent it back 
to England. A headline in a newspaper said, ‘Simon 
Le Bon Cheats on His Wife 30 Days After Their Wed- 
ding.’ | haven't forgiven that paper since.” 





JOHN TAYLOR 

““| met Renee after seeing her picture on a poster, 
when she won the “Face of the '80s” competition, 
and became obsessed with her. | would go on and on 
about her to the girl | was engaged to at the time. 
Then I got her phone number from a friend and called 
her up. She wasn’t the slightest bit interested.” 





In a taxi heading crosstown 


Ifyou were breaking up with a girl, how would you 
let her down easy? 


SIMON LE BON 

“Just don’t take her to a restaurant. That way, she 
won't throw food at you. Take her to a nightclub in- 
stead, and point her in the direction of someone new.” 


Nell’s, a chic New York nightclub that looks a lot like 
a 1960s English club, 


SIMON LEBON 

“If | could time-hop, the clubs in history | would 
most like to have gone to were The Hell Fire Club and 
any of the Roman baths, which were like clubs where 
people watched people swim instead of dance. | would 
skip the medieval clubs, because there weren't any: 
people back then were too afraid to go out, so they 
invited everybody to their castle. But | don’t think | 
would have been invited. It’s surprising that clubs to- 
day don’t have a moat and drawbridge outside the 
front door to keep people out and in.” 





Teen idol Nick Rhodes takes time out to consider 
superstardom in all of its implications. 
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The Royal Windsor Hotel, Brussels 


NICK RHODES 

“Some people like to go off and live in the country 
and hike up mountains everyday. Some people like 
to stay in a small town and live from 9-to-5. Others 
aspire to more erratic patterns, maybe something more 
exciting, maybe something that is more of a gamble, 
maybe something that can be totally crushing. | think 
everybody has a streak in them that's only present in 
them and not in anybody else. | like to wear nice suits 
You can say Bruce Springsteen likes to wear blue jeans 
and a T-shirt. | wouldn't feel comfortable in blue jeans 
anda T-shirt. I'm sure Bruce wouldn't feel particularly 
comfortable in one of my suits, but what | wear doesn't 
make a difference about how | see things or how | 
write music. | think fashion is a very important part 
of youth culture. It always has been. It's very closely 
related to music. 

“Every band who has made it big had an image, 
whether it be the Beatles in their black suits, the Roll- 
ing Stones with their slightly more rough look, Pink 
Floyd with their psychedelic suits, or us with the frilly 
shirts when we came out. It’s all something that should 
never be taken too seriously, but at the same time it’s 
important to come across with some kind of unified, 
identifiable front. The other thing is, perhaps | view 
fashion in a different sense than most people in that 
fashion has to do with attitude, fashion has to do 
being modern. I don’t just think about clothes, | think 
about furniture, light fittings, door handles, maga- 
zines, window displays, cars, fruit. | sometimes sit 
and muse to myself, God, the person who designed 
fruit must have been cool, but the person in the veg- 
etable department wasn't quite so together. | mean, 
potatoes and carrots are real drab, but when you look 
at pineapples, wow!” 








John’s penthouse, where John, Simon, and fashion de- 
signer Gary Alan are discussing Duran’s clothes for 
their upcoming world tour in February. 


SIMON LE BON 
“1 love denim, but Nick would kill me if | wore it 
onstage.” 


JOHN TAYLOR 
“It pisses me off when | go into Charivari’s and pick 
out something and the salesman tells me Nick’s al- 
ready beat me to it, but it pisses me off more when 
the salesman doesn’t tell me. We'd arrive back in Lon- 
don and I'd suggest we go shopping and Nick would 
say he doesn’t think he will—Wouldn’t you rather go 
home?'—and then runs down to the shop. 

“"Nick’s the only one in the band who wears makeup 
when we're not doing photo sessions. There was a 
time when we all wore makeup; now it’s maybe a 
little eye makeup in the evening, or a touch of blush, 
if the mood takes our fancy.” 


SIMON LE BON 
“if Lwere a girl, I'd wear clothes by Azzedine Alia.” 


Ina limo 


NICK RHODES 

“Without exception, everyone in the music indus- 
try in America seems to think MTV broke us, but if 
anything, we may have broke MTV, when MTV was 
in only three cities, and not New York, Los Angeles, 
or Chicago. By the time MTV reached those cities, 
Duran Duran already was a hit. 


SIMON LE BON 

“We could make a video of us clothes shopping, 
except we're afraid we'll be taken the wrong way. 
Whenever we do something tongue in cheek, people 
think we're being more serious than we are. Like when 
we went to Rio to make that video on a boat, which 
we thought was a big joke, wearing silk suits on a 
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yacht, everybody thought Duran Duran was trying to 
put over a jet-set image.” 


Who would you want to play you in a video of your 
life story? 

JOHN: “John James, who plays Jeff Colby on Dy- 
nasty.” 

SIMON: “Eddie Murphy.”” 

NICK: “Joan Crawford, just because she wore great 
shoulder pads.” 


Which event in history would Duran Duran most like 
to have witnessed? 

JOHN: “We would have loved to have been at Wood- 
stock, even more than at the parting of the Red Sea 
or the Cruci 





Inacalé 


JOHN: “I'm always trying to figure out why people 
don't appreciate Duran Duran,” 

SIMON: “What for? We've totally desensitized our- 
selves to that sort of thing.” 

JOHN: “It would be nice if people took us more se- 


John Taylor at ease. 





riously. Doesn’t everybody want acknowledgement 
from their peers? | guess it doesn’t work that way. 
There's no way a 36-year-old writer is going to put us 
‘on the same level as they put Bruce, who's the same 
age.” 

“There’s no way I'm going to go crazy over some 
16 year old. But it does bother me.” 


The Excelsior Hotel, Rome 


NICK RHODES 

“Nery early on | thought it was great to get our 
picture in a magazine. Andy Warhol once said that 
he never read his press, but he always weighed it, 
and if it was heavy, then he knew everything was O.K. 
I kind of went along with that regime for awhile. | 
thought as long as people were talking it was good, 
but more recently | realized that when | wanted to 





“I probably wouldn't be in this 
business if it was just playing 
an instrument.” 





talk seriously about some aspect of Duran Duran or 
life in general, people already had so many precon- 
ceived ideas about me and the band, and | found that 
pretty depressing. The idea of all these people out 
there thinking they know me a little bit because they 
read about me in the newspaper, where in fact they 
probably know less about me than the people who 
don’t know me at all, bothers me. In the beginning ic 
never mattered who liked Duran Duran. What was 
important was the fact that somebody liked us. We 
always made music primarily for ourselves. Most 
groups do. I don’t know who our audience is. | guess 
the only time you get to find out is when you play 
live gigs and see who turns up. All I'd say to the cynics 
who say we're a group for little girls is, | think little 
girls are great. They make a lot of noise, they're ex- 
cited, and they're hip because they're the first ones 
to catch on. They were certainly the first ones to catch 
on to the Beatles, the Rolling Stones, the Doors, David 
Bowie, and any other people who basically became 
rock legends.”” ® 





Denis O'Regor/dols 
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If you own a deck like one of these, you were obviously 
concerned with low wow and flutter, extended frequency 
response, smooth tape transport and wide dynamic range 
When it comes to choosing cassette tape, why behave any 
differently? 
Denon’s new High Density HD8 formulation is 
the finest high-bias tape you can buy. Its “High 
Technoroum” dispersion and binding plus its 
metal hybrid formulation guarantee digital level 


performance on the widest range of cassette 
decks (including yours). You can keep an eye 
on things through Denon’s new giant window. 
And enjoy your music knowing HD8 is guaranteed 
for a lifetime. 
So how good is your cassette deck? With Denon HD8 
it’s better than you thin 
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GANGSTER 
LEAN 


Before he became 

our most streetwise soul 
singer, Oran “Juice” 
Jones used to rob 
jewelry stores in Harlem. 
We asked him to tell 

his own story. 


When (vas tn the tiith or sixth erade. at 
PS 19.2 i Harlem, Lon an award 
Creative writing, Has tana story 
hasicalls. bow meets gil bow tall in love 
with girl, girl gous away, bows 
heartbroken, boy searches for gitl, how 
never linds girl, so he puls hiy passion 
into other things that remind him of the: 
girl—tlowers, walking wn the rain. Lvas 
happy about that award, really happy 
Other kids, they would dean about 
being policemen, being firemen, ane all 
that, Fwanted to be a writer [atten 
said, “TV write my wav ut of these 
problems, this litestvte 

And when that didi t happen, Lwent 
an to other things, 
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star back as | can remember 

we used to hang out on the 

corners, on 140th and 

Amsterdam—me and Kurtis 

Blow and Starski and a tew 
other known rappers. was about 12 
13. The Jackson Five bad just Come out 
and there were other young groups 
And we were trying to sing and dance 
and make it like that, Durmg the day 
we'd go to school, and at night we'd 
come and hang out. We hung around on 
the corner and drank Mad Dog, MD 
20-20, and just got silly on a couple 
dollars. We'd buy it or we'd get someone 
ele to buy it, and we'd sit there and 
sing songs, but Kurt never could sing. 

Musically, Hooked up to all the 

singers at Motown, On the street | 
looked up to this kid called Woll, We 
all looked up to him, He was the tirst 
guy Lever saw with a pair of Playboys — 
2 pair oF shoes that we were wearing 


Article by Oran Jones with 
John Leland 


Photography by Ari 


then. He was the first one with an alpaca 
sweater He was the first man with a 
suede front. And he was only a tew 
years older than us. He must have been 
about 17, but grawn men Jooked up 

to him 

Tnever knew about drags until | met 
Woll, Intact, he introduced everybody 
to iL, Wolt was the first one to approach 
me and say, “Listen. ©, youre going, 
to doit ike this, You got cocaine here 
and vou got dope here, You gonna 
taste both of these so you know the: 
difference.” [lasted cocaine and got the 
freeze and { said, “Wolt, my mouth is 
numb.” And he said, “That the cocaine 
now taste the dope.” And it was the 
Worst taste, like death. IE took two davs 
to get the taste out of my mouth, 

Hwas about 14, Fdidn’t even smoke 
reefer then, All we did was Mad Dog, 
We were still trying to enjoy lite. We 
knew we had to grow up in the next 
Couple years, so we were just trying. to 
enjoy file with no problems. And then 
the crunch came, When vou're 14 years 
old, your parents watch out for you 
But when we got to be 14, the crunch 
came. Everybody was broke, Money 
gol tight, Our parents had money, but i 
wasn't hip to ask your parents tor some 
money every time you wanted te 
out. They'd probably give you $5 or 
$10; it Cost $20 just to hang out by 
yourselt. Hf vou wanted to take a girl 
vou had to have that crazy mone 
$200, $300 

We sang as long as we could, but 
after a. while nobody's gonna come 
knock on your door. Some of us got 
bored, frustrated, so they took to other 











things. We could have gone to work and made a $100 
a week, maybe $60. But there were guys my age, 
maybe a couple of years older, who were spending 
$300 or $400 a week—just spending it like that, gam- 
bling, losing. They would leave in the morning and 
come back at night and there was money. All of us 
took different paths in order to make the kind of money 
we wanted. | didn’t know enough about drugs so | 
didn't sell them. | didn’t know enough about numbers 
and the rackets, so | didn’t go into that. So another 
friend of mine, Grave, a very intelligent young man— 
he’s dead now—told me there was a way we could 
go out and make incredible amounts of money in 15, 
20 minutes. 

Thirteen was easy. The deciding years are 14 and 
15, and I was deciding what | was going to do. By 15, 
1 was robbing jewelry stores. 


wish | could sit here and say that we all came 

from poverty-stricken families, but it wasn’t like 

that at all. My mother was a nurse, my father 

worked for sanitation. | mean there was money. 

Everybody's father and mother worked. Even if 
it was just one parent, they worked. It wasn't like we 
had to do this or we wouldn't eat. | did it because | 
was a product of my environment. | did it to survive. 
But | don’t mean survive in the sense that if | didn’t 
do it I'd starve to death. Or if | didn’t get out of here 
and get me some shoes | wouldn’t have any shoes. | 
don’t mean survival in that sense. | mean when you 
walk out the door and you are accepted, you are taken 
in by society, by your community. This is what I'm 
talking about. Everyone in your community has things. 
To be in that circle you had to be up to that. You 
wanna be looked upon and respected by the com- 
munity, and everyone in the community is doing 
something, so you do something, too. It could have 
been a great many things. It could have been drugs, 
it could have been prostitution, it could have been 
the numbers—any number of things. It just so hap- 
pened it was this particular thing. 


There are certain things that people say, “I would never 
do that. | could never live like that.” And, uh, | would; 


“1 don't think I’m like Luther 
Vandross or Freddie Jackson, 
because there’s certai 
extremes | would go to that | 
don't think either of them 
would go to. I've done things 
that they've only read about.” 





1 would do what | had to do. | saw a movie once, and 
people were stranded on a mountain somewhere. The 
plane crashed. Boom—no food. What did they do? 
One of them died; the other people, certain of them, 
they ate him. Everybody around me was saying, “I 
couldn't do that, | couldn’t do that.” If you wanted to 
survive, you do what you have to do. 


t's six o'clock on a Tuesday evening and we've 
already decided to hit the jewelry store Wednes- 
day. We sat down, we got a map, decided the 
best route to take. By seven o'clock I’m home 
in bed. 

At seven o'clock in the morning three of us are 
standing across the street from the store. We're 16 and 

17. The guy who opens the store arrives at 7:20. He 
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goes inside, turns on the light, and one of us knocks 
on the window. He says to come back later, which 
we do. We come back in 15 minutes. 

Iwalk in and ask to see a particular piece of jewelry 
in the showcase. The jeweler brings it out and I say, 
“Well, in fact, | want to spend $2,000.” | have $2,000 
worth of jewelry on from the last job, and | always 
have that kind of money in my pocket. | don’t know 
what they were thinking of—it amazed me. But if you 
want to see $2,000 worth of jewelry and you pull out 
$2,000, perhaps their greed gets the better of them 
and they go ahead and bring you whatever you want. 
He brings out something from the back and | say, 
“Well, I'm more interested in a rope chain or med- 
allion—something with more diamonds.” 

He brings the jewelry. | immediately produce a gun, 


“Now you know what this is,” | say. “It's a robbery; 
let's not make it a homicide. Stand away from the 
buzzer.” He’s white, Jewish maybe. | don’t know, | 
never look in his eyes, | never look in his face. | never 
stare directly at him, because ! don’t want him to watch 
me, | want him to watch the gun. Also, | don’t look 
into his eyes because | don’t want to feel sorry for 
what I'm doing. | don’t want to look into his face and 
realize that this is wrong. If| don’t look at him, there's 
nothing that can convince me that it's wrong. So | just 
don't. 

I press the button for the second person, who's the 
bag man, to come into the store. While he’s scooping. 
up the jewelry, | take the proprietor into the back and 
put adhesive tape around his mouth, his wrists, his 
ankles. 


The third guy calls for a cab. The whole thing takes 
maybe 15 minutes. 

After the job, we'd go to school. We wouldn't tell 
anyone about it. This was a business. We didn’t look 
at it as robbery, as robbing or stealing or sticking up. 
This was our job, this was what we did. So many 
people look at it like a hustle or like | was robbing a 
gas station or something like that. And it wasn't like 
that at all. We knew what we were doing. We had a 
sense of pride that we never had to kill anyone. That 
was the best thing: to never have to kill anybody. 

‘One time we went to a place and the guy didn’t 
show up, or something happened, | forget now, but 
we happened by another place and caught the owner 
coming through the door. We walked in, and the whole 
routine was shot as fair as going in the back; we just 
went in the back ourselves. Two of his workers came 
in. We had pistols so there was no contest as to what 
they were going to do. Nobody resisted those .38s. 
I told the guy that | would scoop the jewelry, | had a 
better eye. | knew what to take. We were children, 
but we had really good eyes—very tasteful. “Take 
them in the back,” | said, “and tie their ankles and 
their wrists and their mouths and put them all in a 
circle, back to back. There’s only three people. It 
should take you two minutes. Put the gun on them 
and that’s it. Or put the gun on them and they can tie 
themselves up.” | scooped the jewelry. The third per- 
son in the cab is waiting and ten minutes go by. The 
street is getting crowded, people are starting to go to 
work. We already got the jewelry. We're wondering, 
what's taking the guy in the back so long? Well, we 
go back in, and | don’t know if he was high or he just 
got happy, but he had gone around in circles with the 
tape and they were all like mummies in there: tape 
‘over their hair, their eyes. And he was just happy. 

| found out later that he wanted the police to come, 
because he had never been in a shootout and he 
wanted to do that. | knew then that | couldn't go with 
him anymore. 











The first time | was in a gambling joint, a guy came 
in with a shopping bag full of money and dropped it 
on a table and just said, “Shoot all that money.” He 
was shooting c-low. And another guy went out and 
came back in with his shopping bag full of money and 
said, “It's covered.” And that’s when I realized about 
the money that was in this town, You think Wall Street 
has all the money? There's more money in Harlem. 


t 15 | made more money than my whole 
family. I'd work once a week, maybe twice 
a week. We never took anything from any- 
place that looked like they needed it. We 
took jewelry from places that were insured, 
and if they weren't, they should have been, because 
they had crazy jewelry in the window if they weren't 
insured. 

Another friend of mine, who never really had the 
nerve to go into this outright like we did, used to get 
in cabs, ride them down from 140th Street to 125th 
Street and 12th Avenue, pull a gun out, and rob the 
cab driver and take the cab. He must've been about 
13. | thought this was very petty; everybody in the 
neighborhood thought it was petty. They talked about 
him like a dog, man, because he was crazy. He was 
robbing people just like him. If you're going to do it, 
do it right. 

‘Some of the jewelry that we would take just from 
the counter would 'be worth $1,500 or $2,000 each. 
‘And we'd take it uptown to people—people who sold 
drugs, pimps, hustlers, older hustlers on the street. 
They would buy it right then and there. They'd give 
us $2,500 in cash, in hundreds, however you wanted 
it. They gave you what you wanted. If they sold co- 
caine and you wanted it, they would give you all the 
cash they had and they’d make the difference up in 
hit. And you could bump the hit or whatever you 
wanted to do. But the money was always available. 
Having a couple thousand dollars in your pocket is a 


lot of money if you go to work every day. But if you 
steal, it's not. 

The biggest time we came off was for $20,000 in 
one day. One day. | remember because | caught Rus- 
sell Simmons, who was Kurtis Blow’s manager, at a 
club called the Garage, and | said, “I'm ready now,” 
and | slapped him with the 20 grand. Right across the 
top of the head. “I'm ready to produce now. | got 
money now.” | was gonna produce Run-D.M.C., Rus- 
sell’s brother's group. This was before they started. | 
just smacked him with it. He was mad, but we was 
laughing. 

Nothing was really changed by the money, except 
we were realizing. little more luxury. | was still eating 
at the same places, except this time | was getting steak 
instead of hamburgers. | was still going to the same 
movies, but now | was going to the theaters down- 
town instead of around the corner. | mean, it makes 
no sense taking this kind of risk and not enjoying it. 

I spent it on suits, shoes, going out, girls. | paid my 
rent. | was living with my parents, but | still paid the 
rent. My parents knew, they knew. My father, he was, 
cool, but he didn't get involved too much. And my 
mother, she's a good woman but she’s my mother. | 
mean, they work jobs. She couldn't give me the money. 
So, Iwas grown. They couldn't stop me. What could 








she'do? If they put me out, I'm gonna do it anyway 
and she wouldn't know. So | just stayed. 

| started wearing the wild shit. We were going to 
125th Street to Ories, a tailor shop where you get 
things made, Tailor-made pants, they were in at that 
time. Triple crown was the style. They had flaps on 
the back pockets and crowns. We had silk suits, 
sharkskin suits, black and white snake jackets. Instead 
of leather, they'd be made out of snakes. | remember 
the first pair of lizard shoes | bought and gators. We 
used to go to school in sharkskin and lizard skin. 

‘We never kept the jewelry. We had a certain supply 
of it we'd keep, but the main purpose of that was to 
wear it when we went into a store. But we would 
never wear that jewelry in the street. Because some- 
‘one might come and rob us. 


When I was coming up, we didn’t have discos and 
clubs. They didn’t exist then—I mean they did, but 
we weren't really with it. House parties, that’s what 
was happening. The red light, the blue light in the 
basement. We used to do this dance called the Dip. 
Is sort of like what they’re doing now, the Bump, 
only we did it with a little more juice. And that’s what 
we was into, everybody from the old school. The Dip 
or the Grind. 

After school—or sometimes we used to skip school, 
but never more than once or twice a week—we used 
to go to the spots. There was the Romper Room on 
152nd and Amsterdam, that’s not there anymore, and 
some others that are. There was everything you could 
imagine at a spot, every kind of people. There were 
Killers, rapists. | went there after | started getting a 
name for myself in the neighborhood, when | was 
about 16. People didn’t know what we were doing, 
but they knew I played basketball in leather shoes and 
cut-up silk shorts, so that was good enough. The 
doorman would come and if he knew you they would 
let you in, if he didn’t know you they wouldn't. But 
we were welcome. 

The Romper Room was a whole brownstone. It was 
open 24 hours a day, seven days a week. The first 
floor and basement were the bar and jukebox and 
pool tables. Second floor was gambling. | never got 
Up to the third floor, so | don't know what was up 
there. They would never let us in there because we 
weren't that high power. 

You walk in, it’s a big room, pool table, jukebox, 
bar. Red lights on the wall, red lights downstairs, red 
and blue lights all around. 'A smoke-filled room. And 
women all around, and men from all walks of life: 
Killers, people who sold dope, pimps, hustlers, all 
well dressed. That's how we knew about silk suits. 
That's how we knew about lizards and gators. That’s 
what they wore. You go into a spot and you would 
see what they looked like. You could always tell the 
more successful hustlers because they were the ones 
buying drinks. They were the ones everyone wanted 
to be with, and in tune with everything they were 
saying. 

We gambled a lot. We played c-low, three dice, 


“You want disco, you go to a 
discotheque. But here, people 
were making deals for large 
sums of money, arranging for 
people to get killed. So the 
music was slow and low, ‘cause 
that was the setting. 





and four-five-six, but mostly ¢-low. Maybe on the third 
floor you could bet against the house, but where | 
played the house just took a cut. Every time you threw 
the dice, you bet $500. If you won you made $300, 
because the house took $200, or whatever. I've won 
$3,000 in a night; I’ve lost $3,000, too. | felt bad 
because it was all I had, but | could afford it, and | 
wouldn’t've been there if | couldn't. | was smiling when 
I was going out. We go there, we win money, we lose 
money. It was exciting. Like | said, people are excited 
by other people living on the edge. 

Inall the spots they played the same music: Smokey 
Robinson, Marvin Gaye, the Delfonics, the Continen- 
tal Four, and Modernaires. They didn’t play too much 
dance music, They played ballads, because that was 
the music. That was what people were into. You want 
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disco, you go to a discotheque. You go downtown for 
that, But in there, people were making deals for large 
sums of money, people were arranging for people to 
get killed. People were just in there hanging out, trying 
to be somebody. 

The old-timers, the hustlers would come to me if 
they were having problems with their girlfriends and 
say, “Write a poem,” or “Write a letter.” I wrote love 
letters, little poems for them. They paid. But that didn’t 
last too long, because a lot of times, their girlfriends 
would cause a lot of problems for me. They would 
realize, “They can't write,” so they would find me 
and get kind of romantic. They would want to have a 
swinging episode, and that wasn't cool. After a while, 
the men just stopped asking me. They said, “ll take 
my chances, ‘cause if you write it, there'll be more 
problems.” never went with any of the girls, though. 
Because then I'd get killed. 





“I told my family | was making 
records, first thing came out of 
their mouth, ‘You gonna start 
wearing women’s clothes? We 
catch you wearing women's 
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clothes we gonna pop you. 


On the street, your pride is all you really got. People 
would say, “How you doing?” You'd say, “I'm man- 
ning this ground.” You got to man that ground, that 
corner, because a lot of people might come and try 
to get on the corner and hustle with you and take your 
money. Your pride, your manliness, your courage, that 
made you a man. And so taking someone's woman, 
you're taking his pride, and they'll hurt you on ac- 
‘count of that. 

So | didn’t stay out there writing letters too long. 1 
started writing just for myself, writing songs. 


I'm about to say something that’s gonna sound real 
dumb. | used to like to go to a lot of fantasy movies, 
space movies and things like that. | didn’t go to a lot 
of gangster movies. | went to Star Wars and Walt Dis- 
ney flicks. | used to go for that because they were 
allowing me to go somewhere else, to go left and not 
worry about it. Because I knew when I walked out of 
the movie, that was real. | didn’t have to see movies 
about guns and stickups and shootouts, because that 
was real and | knew about that. The first time | got 
shot, | knew, | knew what it felt like to be shot. After 
that | knew getting shot wasn’t no joke. 


fter Skeeter had put the tape around all the 

people, | knew | couldn't work with him 

anymore. So Grave and | started working, 

just the two of us. We reached the point 

where we didn't have to plan any more. 

That's when it became no good for me because we 

got too confident. We knew we were going to get 

away with it. We started walking in the door with the 

guns out. We started flagging a cab with the gun still 

out. And it became a joke. It became play. It wasn't 

work any more. I figured I'd get killed sooner or later 
so | stopped. 

They threw me out of Kennedy High School when 

I was in the 11th grade. | didn’t go, because | was 

making more than the teachers were making. But the 

guidance counselor set it up so I could take the equiv- 

alency test. Once you take that you can graduate right 

then. | was mad because | hadn't thought of it sooner, 

| could have perhaps gotten out of school earlier. 

Then they hooked it up so | could go to college in 
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Texas, at the University of Houston, on a competitive 
scholarship. 

After | went away to school, | sort of got into more 
important things. | had time to think about everything 
Thad done. | met another friend of mine down there, 
and he was making his tuition selling drugs. He was 
from New York City, too, from the Bronx. So we swung 
together and | had a couple of extra dollars, so | in- 
vested with him. | wasn't using. You can't use. If you're 
using you become your own best customer. It doesn’t 
make sense. We did it for a whole year without getting 
caught, But eventually someone snitched or they didn’t 
get what they wanted. Same old bullshit. They told 
and we were expelled. 

So | came back. At that time | met Kurt again. He 
had started rapping, because he never could sing. Rap 
saved that boy, rap saved him. Then in 1980 his re- 
cord came out, “Christmas Rapping,” and everything 





was lovely. He asked me to write a record for him, 
so | wrote “Daydreaming.” | said, “Listen, Kurt, | want 
you to produce a record for me.” And he said, “All 
right, help me with this and I'll produce a record for 
you.” 

The morning before we were going into the studio 
to record “Daydreaming,” Grave called me at my 
grandmother's house and said, “Man, | been out here 
for a while, and things ain’t looking no better. I'm 
getting ready to throw a brick.” That's slang, throwing 
a brick at the penitentiary wall. It’s like knocking at 
the door. You throw enough bricks and soon enough 
they're going to open the door and pull you in. 

Hold him, “Kurtis says he’s gonna help me with a 
record, and if you just try to stay straight I'll put you 
on.” He never could sing either, but he could do so 
many things. Like, maybe Russell could explain the 
management side to him, or something like that: 








But he just didn’t want to listen. Death was on the 
boy. He said, “I’m gonna do it one more time.” I said 
if he was going, I'd go with him. But then Kurtis called. 
I didn’t call Grave back and tell him | wasn’t going 
because | figured when he got there if | weren't there 
he'd know that I'd changed my mind. 

That night | was in Greene Street Recording Studio 
and his sister called. She was mad at me because | 
was supposed to meet him today, | said, “Where's 
your brother?” And she said, “He’s dead.” | could 
hear everybody in the back crying, It was crazy, he 
had gone to do it and got killed. He was 21. 

This was the turning point in my life. | decided | 
would never do that again. All these things happening 
made me come closer and closer to wanting to get 
away from it. But it wasn’t until Grave got killed— 
that’s when | actually really stopped. 


My grandfather told me about the Golden Rule. The 
Golden Rule is that the man with the gold makes all 
the rules. He told me, “As you go through life, if you 
deal with a woman, you give her what she wants, and 
in return you get what you want.” 


The music that | sing now, if you listen to it, you'll 
hear all that: stickups, crime. | don’t try to come off 
with a pretty image, not like Ray Parker or somebody. 
There’s nothing California about this. In all the spots 
they played ballads, so you couldn't help but be in- 
fluenced by that music. My songs themselves are 
spinoffs of the music of that time. And the little mon- 
ologues are a spinoff of the mentality of that time. 

I don’t think I'm like Luther Vandross or Freddie 
Jackson. If | had to stop singing today, | could still do 
practically anything | wanted to do, Because there's 
certain extremes | would go to that | don't think either 
one of them would go to. There's certain things | could 
and have done that they probably only read about. 











Or only will ever read about. If | had to do it again | 
still might not want to do it, but | would. 

The singers out now, I'm not knocking them. They 
have power. But wearing women's clothes and hair 
down to the shoulders, that was unheard of. | told my 
family | was making records; first thing came out of 
their mouth was, ‘You gonna start wearing women's 
clothes? You gonna be like that?” My family, my friends, 
they all said, “We catch you wearing women's clothes 
we gonna pop you.” 

Even James Brown, he had the process, but he was 
still a man. He's still No.1 because he’s the first one 
said this is a man’s world. And it is. James Brown 
knows. He’s not like Freddie Jackson. He was a man. 
He knew about the street. He came off the street. He 
did time. He knows about all that. That's what makes 
him real 

What's missing from music now is a manly black 
image. Teddy Pendergrass came close, Uptown, all 
the young girls, everyone was on him. But then he 
got caught once with the wild thing, with something 
other than a woman, and he was over with. | don’t 
want to talk too much about him because he had a 
lot of time to reflect and I’m sure he wouldn't do it 
again. 

There’s a gap now. You need a man. The women 
uptown have a different mentality from women all 
over the rest of the country. Women up here realize 
a woman's position. A woman cannot measure arms 
with a man. 

If a man takes his clothes off and runs through the 
streets naked, people look at him and say, “He's 
crazy.” But he can put his clothes on and still be a 
man and they forget. But if a woman takes her clothes 
off and runs through the streets naked, she can’t put 
on her clothes and be a woman the next day. She’s 
gonna be a whore, a tramp, a slut, or whatever, but 
she's gonna be something less. Women can't do what 





aman does. On my album cover there's a woman on 
the floor in front of me—but she's still better dressed 
than some women standing up. She’s got me, she’s 
got diamonds, because she remembers her place. 

The message of “The Rain’ is, “everything you came 
in here with, you can leave with. But things that you 
got as a result of being here, they stay here.” A man 
would say that today if he really had the nerve. If you 
buy a woman $900 earrings, and she wears them for 
another man, even if you don’t say it, you can’t make 
me believe you don’t want to snatch the earrings out 
of her ears. You may not want to fess up to it, but you 
want to do it. I've seen it done, in the Romper Room. 
It wasn’t ‘cause another man was involved, it was just 
an argument. He just pulled her earrings out, cut the 
earlobes, pulled the necklace and all, and kicked her 
out. It was wrong, | guess, but it goes back to the 
Golden Rule. Or a mink coat. “I’m leaving you, I'm 
going with Charlie.” It's cold outside. She's going to 
put on your mink coat, the mink coat you bought her, 
and go see Charlie? No, no. You may not take it, but 
you want to take it. The difference is, | would take it, 

Now I'm getting paid making records. | don’t stick 
up jewelry stores anymore. But I'm not sorry | did 
anything. And if | had to do it over again, | would. It 
was just the way. 

My life, my music are so New York, a lot of people 
don't know, They live downtown or further up—they 
don’t know. We're a whole world and it doesn’t mat- 
ter if you win or lose. The only thing that matters is if 
you survive. Winning or losing is not the issue, the 
issue is playing the game. And that's all we did coming 
up, that’s all we did—try and stay in the game. And 
as far as stories that make sense—none of it makes 
sense, except that we were a bunch of kids who wanted 
to do something and some of us didn’t make it. | was, 
one of the lucky ones, I got what | wanted. | was just 
lucky | stayed alive. ® 
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THE GOLDEN 
CHILD 


Legendary boxing trainer Cus D’Amato once 
dreamed up his perfect fighter—big, 
fast, powerful, and driven. He turned out to be 
Mike Tyson—a boy king crowned 
during one strange coronation in the capitol 
of strange crownings. 


Article by Harold Conrad 


n Vegas, the Hilton Hotel has flown 

in the high rollers for’ the heavy- 

weight championship fight be- 

tween Mike Tyson and Trevor Ber- 
bick, and the chemistry of gambling and 
fight fever makes for a volatile mixture. 
Berbick vs. Tyson is a hot fight and the 
town is jumping. 

Whenever the fight racket seems to 
be going down the toilet, a celestial body 
crosses the heavens with the regularity 
of Halley's Comet and seems to revive 
it. In the ‘20s it took the shape of Jack 
Dempsey, in the '30s Joe Louis, in the 
‘40s Rocky Marciano, and in the ‘60s 
Muhammad Ali. 

Now, in Vegas, another meteor ap- 
pears in full glow and its name is Tyson, 
a new young comet barely 20 years old 
who seems to be destined to save 
heavyweight boxing from a turgid de- 
mise in this decade. 

Legendary boxing trainer Cus D'Am- 
ato invented Tyson. | remember a scene 
in August, 1962, three years before Ty- 
son was born. I’m in Cus D’Amato’s 


room in a flea-bag hotel in Cicero, Illi- 
nois. Cus is finally admitting to me that 
he and then heavyweight champion 
Floyd Patterson are finished. They had 
been like father and son, but Patterson 
cut the cord for some unfathomable rea- 
sons, and unforgiveable ones, too, be- 
cause you never would have heard of 
Patterson had it not been for D'Amato. 

task Cus if he’s finished with the busi- 
ness. 

“Never,” he says. “I have kids com- 
ing to me all the time. There’s a young 
fighter out there someplace who'll fit my 
specifications. Of course, he’s got to 
have some natural talent. A lot of kids 
aren’t prepared to make the full dedi- 
cation | demand.” 

“What are the specifications of your 
dream fighter?” | ask. 

“vd like a kid who's going to grow 
into a heavyweight, not too big, but over 
two hundred, have explicit faith in 
me...fast. hands, very impor- 
tant. . .you add the power as the speed 
develops and once he’s ready he has to 
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believe that no one in the world can beat him, This 
is vital. There can be no negativism.”” 

Now watching Tyson move slowly through the lobby 
of the hotel, | see the kid Cus was talking about 

There are special vibrations in Vegas for Tyson vs. 
Trevor Berbick. There is important business to take 
care of. Since 1980, 10 fighters have held the world's 
heavyweight crown, by tradition the most revered 
one-man title in sports. | defy you to name eight of 
them. With the exception of Larry Holmes, none of 
them really deserves mentioning as champions, not 
that they aren't good journeymen fighters. But when 
there are three guys walking around claiming the title 
simultaneously, there's something wrong someplace. 
How can there be three world’s champions? 

So, with HBO’s money and an added taste from the 
Hilton Hotel, Don King assembles the two major 
boxing commissions (WBA and WBC) and their re- 
spective champions, Tim Witherspoon and Trevor 
Berbick, for a tournament to establish who really is 
the one, the official, the only true heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world. With promises, money, and inti- 
mations of fringe benefits, he lures rival promoter 
Butch Lewis and his champion (of the IBF), Michael 
Spinks, into the tournament. They add to the field one 
of the sport’s many no-name former title holders, Tony 
Tubbs, and the rapidly developing Mike Tyson. So 
now, in Vegas for the Tyson-Berbick match, King sits 
fat, with the rich tournament and ultimately a stake in 
whoever wins, and Butch sits uneasily, suspicious over 
what is happening. 

All over Vegas, King and Lewis are billed as the 
“Dynamic Duo.” By the signs everywhere you'd think 
they were fighting in the main event. They're a 


Before the opening bell, Tyson's 
opponent, Trevor Berbick, has in his 
eyes and on his face the tightness 
of fear and worry of a guy who 

is expecting bad news any second. 


matched pair, King and Lewis, but the only time they 
trust each other is when they're in the same room 
together. When he was a used car salesman in Philly, 
Butch wanted to be Don King. Now that he’s made it 
big in the fight business on his own, he just wants to 
be Butch Lewis, promoter and fashionplate with guts, 
who wears a tuxedo—no shirt, a wing-collar and bow 
tie. 

Even Muhammad Ali is on King’s payroll for the 
fight. He’s paid to show up at each title bout to add 
his charisma to the events. 

‘A few days before the fight, King is hosting a small 
party in his suite and is expecting Ali any minute. Ali 
was married for the fourth time just the night before 
and King is in the middle of describing how he had 
Ali's suite decorated with flowers “for the new bride” 
when the phone rings. King picks up. “What!. . . You 
kidding me?. .. What!!. . . sonuvabitch, . . Yeah, I'll 
get on it.” 

He hangs up. 

“Here I'm waiting for Ali and Caesar's Palace high- 
jacks him at the airport, takes him back, and puts him 
in their bridal suite. They say they had a deal with 
him, but don’t worry, I'll have him back here real 
quick.” 

Within the hour Ali and his bride are returned safely 
to the Hilton. It turns out that one of Ali's pals had 
made a deal for “them’ at Caesar's, a go-to-the-fight- 
nite-with-Ali package. Having worked with Ali, | know 
now what happened. When someone picks Ali up to 
deliver him, Ali figures the guy knows where he's going 
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better than he does and just follows. 


he day before the fight. In a hall just off the 
‘casino set up with some 300 seats facing a 
small stage, the ceremonial weigh-in is to take 
place. But this ritual, traditionally reserved for 
the press to get its last shot at the fighters before the 
fight, now is a come-on for the slot-machine grabbers 
and crap shooters with the action only a short walk 
away. 
Allof the seats are filled by the customers and sight- 
seers, while the press stands in the back, pouting. 
There is all kinds of experting on Tyson’s fight plan 
to capture the title, and although he has been doing 
most of his training in secret, many of the ringwise 
kibitzers are picking Berbick to win. Tyson hasn't had 
much exposure to the press until now. After he steps 
off the scales he announces unabashedly that he is 
going to win the title, as though this has been pre- 
ordained. It isn’t so much how he says it, but the way 
he says it that gives one the impression he has 
more going for him than Berbick. The D'Amato psy- 
chology is in force. 





juhammad Ali gets a tremendous ovation at 
ringside the next night. There’s not a seat 
unfilled in the small 7,700 seat arena with 

the top ticket going for $500. 
The fight itself is terribly one-sided and frighten- 
ingly short. The force of Tyson is nearly incompre- 
hensible. Before the opening bell, you can see in Ber- 





Above: Trevor Berbick (left) takes it on the chin from 
Mike Tyson. 





bick’s eyes and on his face the tightness of fear and 
worry, the look of a guy who is expecting bad news 
any second. He already has been psyched out by 
Tyson's awesome reputation and amazing record. 
Tyson floors him a couple of times and bounces him 
all around the ring. The referee halts the mayhem in 
the second round, and Tyson emerges the youngest 
heavyweight champion in history. 

Two rounds are enough for Butch Lewis. The sweat 
isn't dried on his bare chest before he is on the tele- 
phone to Jerry Cooney’s manager, trying to arrange a 
fight outside the tournament between Spinks and 
Cooney. Now that Tyson is the favorite to meet Spinks 
in the final round of the tournament, Butch is shop- 
ping for the best price to lose his man’s title, figuring, 
“Why should Spinks lose his title to Tyson working 
for the tournament's low fee when he can earn a lot 
more losing it to Cooney?” 

So Butch is on the phone, slipping through a clause 
in his contract with HBO that allows Spinks to take 
one match outside of the tournament. The tournament 
crumbles. What the hell good is Spinks to the tour- 
nament if he loses the title to Cooney? It's Butch’s 
finest moment. The Cooney fight may be worth $5 
million to his man Spinks. 

Soon, King learns of Lewis's new move and is on 
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Anton Fier, leader 

of the Golden Palominos, 
may be the biggest 
bastard in the music biz. 
If you don't believe it, 
just ask him. 


Article by Glenn Kenny 


“Anton says that Frank in Blue Velvet 
is the movie character he relates to 

the most. And I just say, ‘Oh Anton, 
you wanna be so tough 





—Syd Straw 


“We played one club in Paris that had 
no PA. And after that gig, certain 
members of the band, myself included, 
didn’t get paid. | flipped out. | went 
crazy. | threatened the guy who ran the 
club with a chair. | didn’t hit him 
with the chair. | wish I had hit him. | 
didn’t hurt him as much as he hurt 
me. And if I'd hit him, he would have 
killed me, but at that point it wouldn't 
have mattered.” 

—Anton Fier 


Anton Fier asks me to take off my 





shoes before stepping on the black and 
gray rug in his Chinatown apartment, 
No vacuum cleaner, he explains. 

The apartment is neat, but not fussily 
50; it looks like everything has just 
settled into place. At the coffee 
table, behind three bottles of Chinese 
wine, sits Peter Blegvad, one of the 
singers, songwriters, and guitarists who 
make up Fier’s band, the Golden 
Palominos. Tall and all limbs, he cuts 
a striking contrast with the block- 
shaped Fier, who looks like a black- 
garbed battery. 

On the floor, next to portions of a 
drum kit, lie two long metal rods 
Blegvad goes over to pick them up. 
“These are the sticks he practices 
with,” Blegvad says. “They weigh 20 
times more than ordinary sticks. 











Jomes Hamiton 


Now what? Does he wanna kill 
people, or does he wanna play the 
drums?” 

There is a trace of truth to the 
hyperbole. Fier admits he's an irascible 
bastard to work with. He hires a 
who's who band of underground 
musicians, browbeats them into 
playing within his vision only, pays 
them well, and in turn thinks he can 
demand anything he wants, because 
they want to play for him, In 
downtown New York, Fier is 
simultaneously loved and hated by the 
art-rock crowd, which only confirms 
in his mind that he’s on the right track, 


Fier was born in Cleveland 30 years 
ago. His father, Anton Jr., died when 
Anton was 10. Anton's first band was 
the Mr, Stress Blues Band, a Cleveland 
legend that’s still active today; he 
‘once said that every Cleveland 


musician of note has played in the 
band at one time or another. 

In the mid-'70s, Fier hit New York 
‘on weekends, looking for a way out of 
Cleveland. In'1978 he moved to New 
York with the ambition of becoming a 
studio pro; he later said that session 
drummers Steve Gadd and Jeff Porcaro 
were his avatars 

Fier joined the Feelies, a suburban 
Velvet Underground-ish group, and 
became an important link in the 
growing network of downtown 
musicians, playing the role of house 
drummer in the constantly shifting 
rock improvisational ensembles. He 
formed a band with Arto Lindsay 
and John Lurie. Fier and Lindsay 
wanted to call it the Golden 
Palominos, but Lurie prevailed; the 


group took the name Lounge Lizards. 


“Anton has a very specific idea, and 
he’s determined to get it done.” 
—Jody Harris 


Syd Straw first met Fier in a bar in 
1985. It was noisy and she thought she 
was being introduced to Anton Fear. 
She said, “I’m not afraid of you.” 

Fier heard this as “I'm not a fan of 
yours” and was immediately taken with 
her. Later that evening, he asked her 
to sing on the upcoming Golden 
Palominos album, Visions of Excess. 
He had never heard her sing. 

Fier: “ found Syd. | found her. I've 
got this other aspect of myself that | 
can't communicate to you, but she 
can.” 

Today Straw, Fier, Blegvad, and 
guitarist Jody Harris form the nucleus 
of the Golden Palominos. Satellite 


members include Jack Bruce, Bernie 
Worrell, Bill Laswell, Chris Stamey, 
Matthew Sweet, and T-Bone Burnett. 
All have musical careers outside the 
Palominos. 

Blegvad: “Basically, Anton uses us 
for what he can get from us that he 
likes. And most of what our lives 
embody outside of that he rejects and 
says, ‘You get on with that shit on 
your own.’ That's Anton's friendship. 
And that’s cool, that’s how | deal 
with people too, but with Anton it’s 
much more out in the open, because 
he has nothing to lose and nothing 
to gain by laying it out in the open.” 


In Allan Baron’s 1961 noir film, Blast 
of Silence, the director stars as the 
hitman “Baby Face” Frankie Bono, 


who identifies himself over the phone 
as “the kid from Cleveland.” Bono 
is uncomfortable around people— 
“You've always been alone,” the 
narrator tells him, “it’s your 
trademark"—and completely inept in 
social situations. After he procrastinates 
too long before performing the hit 
for which he's been contracted, Bono 
meets an unpretty end at the hands 
of his employers. Fier took the film’s 
title for the band’s new album. 

Fier: “That movie represents my 
feelings about life in general.” 

Blegvad: “Anton is the band’s pivot, 
and he is a pretty thorough nihilist, 
to the point of being very well- 
informed on the philosophical platform 
of nihilism. He's actually very, very 
well read. Astonishing when you look 
at the boy.” 

Fier: “I’m completely into a sense 
of tragedy, because I’m disappointed 


with life in general and peopl 
general. I've found a few people | can 
relate to, and | work with them. And 
I'm even disappointed in them 
sometimes. 

“i've worked with Peter for eight 
years, and I’ve been used to seven 
years of his not delivering. Writing 
great songs, but when it came to 
performing them, not doing it properly. 
On this record, he killed everybody. 
And I'll never make the mistake of 
being reluctant to use him again. | 
mean, Peter's not Eddie Van Halen, 
he’s not Sonny Sharrock, he’s not 
even—" 

Blegvad: “Peter Blegvad. He’s not 
even Peter Blegvad.” 

Fier: “‘But Peter delivered. And | 
think what people don’t understand, 





who've worked with me and think I'm 
a prick—” 

Blegvad: “Anton Prick Fier.”” 

Fier: “is that years of bitching and 
years of complaining and years of 
being difficult have actually brought 
Peter to the point where he can play 
the guitar.” 

Blegvad: “I have to go on record 
here. If | hadn’t been coerced by 
the sheer nastiness of my friend Anton 
Fier's personality into focusing on 
what the faults were and what | thought 
was the idiosyncratic charm of my 
style, | wouldn’t have been on this 
record. Although I'm still a poetaster, 
who dabbles and doesn’t really mean 
what he says, This has been my 
ongoing argument with Anton. And 
maybe he has this argument with 
other members of the band. But it 
doesn’t matter to me, because I'm the 
richest, the happiest, and most 
talented. If this shit fails, | don’t lose 
sleep, baby. I got my art. | got novels 
unwritten, Fuck this shit.” 

Fier: “And Peter, none of those 
things will ever pay you as much as 
I've paid you in the past year.” 





Blegvad opens the second bottle of 
wine, which looks suspiciously like 
Gatorade, and tells me, “You gotta 
drink everything we open tonight. 
You'll be a Palomino, too. This is lizard 
sweat. Everything we've had to drink 
tonight is so repulsive. Basically, if 
you're killing yourself, you should 
sweat to achieve that great goal.” 





“A little older. A little more confused,” 
—Dennis Hopper in The American 
Friend, reprised on Blast of Silence 


“We're slavishly devoted to Anton. We 
love the monster.” —Syd Straw 


Fier: ‘Dennis Hopper has been my 
favorite actor for years and years. He 
always plays this sick person.” 

Blegvad: “Sick drummer. Sick, 
frustrated drummer.”” 

Fier: “Sick but trying to deal with 
reality. A victim of his own situation. | 
love Dennis Hopper. On the next 
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The Golden Palominos, 
Anton Fier’s 
postmodernist Foreigner, 
reexamine arena rock 
and dress like New York 
downtowners. Left to 
Right: Peter Blegvad, Syd 
Straw, Anton Fier, jody 
Harris. 
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THE 


GLAMOROUS 


LIE 


After two and a half years on top, Sheila E, thoroughbred 


percussionist and bandleader, is a 
professional image with a professional mystique. But whose 
image is it’? And what's behind it? 


etter wear black Ray-bans on this 
bus. Outsized flasher overcoats, 
thinestone gewgaws and mink- 
cuffed socks, if you please. Sink 
back into purple plush cushions 
and cruise Our Nation’s Capital with Sheila 
E and her band to the beat of Prince's “Irre- 
sistible Bitch.” Talking trash, talking dish. 
Like, what's happenin’ with Vanity? 

“Her problem,” somebody opines, 
she don’t know what she wants to do.” 

“No, blood. Her problem is she don’t 
know. who she wants to fuck.” 

After “Bitch” comes “Erotic City,” the 
duet that transformed Sheila Escovedo, 
session gun for hire, into Sheila E, purple 
protegée. Everybody sings along; Miss E, 
her guitarist Leon Seacer, keyboard player 
Boni Boyer, all Oakland homeboys and girls 
together. Crank it up! This shit's on! We can 
funk until the dawn. To the left, the Wash- 
ington Monument is standing up at the right 
angle. “Like that, Sheila?” Leon teases, but 
she doesn’t hear him ‘cause she’s caught 
up in this song she’s hearing for the hun- 
dredth? thousandth? time. When the last 
notes fade out, Sheila E comes back to this 
planet and declares, to no one in particu- 
lar, “He's the hardest. The best.” 


is 


Article by Daisann McLane 


Photography by Jeff Katz 


Sheila E ... Sheila E ... Sheila E.... 
Sounds like a character in a case history 
where the names have been changed to 
protect the innocent: The Three Faces of 
Sheila E. Or maybe an X-rated fantasy: In- 
side Sheila E. A lady in black presses a 
perfumed note into Philip Marlowe's palm: 
Midnight. Redondo Beach. Sheila E. Who 
is this woman? She's hot. Sexy. One of 
Prince's girls, but also one of the boys. Look 
at her whap those timbales. Leads the band, 
produces her own records, composes the 
songs, plays most of the instruments, and 
plays ‘em well. She sings O.K-dances bet- 
ter, then slides across the stage like Mookie 
Wilson stealing second; when she gets up, 
her white suit is spotless. Then, just as the 
isn’t-it-great-to-watch-a-no-nonsense- 
woman-in-rock-and-roll buzzers are going 
off in your brain, Sheila E steps onstage 
wearing flannel jammies with feet and of- 
fers you a peek inside her “Toy Box.” 
Watch her videos, see her perform, try 
to figure out what it all means. Here she 
is, front and center, pounding the skins: 
loud, fast, hard. Enough to prove she can 
really play. Snaps her head to the left, to 
the right, her band jumps into the next 
groove. Total control. Now here she is, in 


a skin-tight halter and miniskirt, singing 
about how the glamorous life ain’t enough, 
and a hired hunk comes from the wings 
and drapes a full-length fox coat over her 
silken shoulders. She smiles, and the whites 
of her eyes chill you to the bone. “I’ve got 
it,” they say, “and you want it. But, like, 
forget it, asshole.” 

But enough of image; let’s talk facts. She’s 
29. Short, bronze, slender, handsome face, 
astounding shoulders—she’s been playing 
drums since she was 5. Eldest daughter of 
Pete Escovedo, Mexican-American Latin/ 
jazz percussionist of Santana fame. Daddy 
didn’t want her to be a drummer; he'd make 
her look at his calloused, blood-clotted 
palms whenever she started to get on. It 
didn’t work. By the time she was 15, she 
had quit school and joined daddy's band; 
by 18, she was touring with the heavy cats: 
George Duke, Herbie Hancock, then later, 
Marvin Gaye, Diana Ross, Lionel Richie. 
She got plenty of good gigs—how many 
other pretty girls can play like a mean 
motherfucker?—and she made plenty of 
connections. One of them came home, in 
spades. 

“Yeah, | remember. It was Al Jarreau, the 
Greek Theater, Berkeley, and | saw this guy 
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standin’ backstage, leanin’ against the wall, big, nat- 
ural, perfectly round, green eyes, lookin’ cute. Well, 
who is that? Nobody knew. Then | found out later it 
was this guy called Prince, who was making a record, 
his first album | think, at the Record Plant in Sausalito. 
A little while later, | went to see him play with his 
band, and | was really impressed. First of all, he 
shocked me comin’ out in some underwear and leg 
warmers, and | thought, God, this guy’s crazy. But 
the music was different, | liked it, and there was nothin’ 
like that around. | went backstage, said, ‘Hi, my name 
.’ and before | could finish, he said: ‘| know who 
you are,’ Then he asked me how much did | get paid, 
‘cause he wanted me to be in his band, and | told 
him, and he said, ‘Oh well, | can't afford you.’ ” 
Years passed. They kept in touch. “We hung out a 
lot. One day he called me to come in the studio to 
sing ‘Erotic City.’ After we finished, he came up to 
me—God, he's so intense—and said, ‘Why don’t you 
do your own album?’ And | said ‘Nah.’ ‘Why not?’ ‘I 
don’t want to.’ ‘Don’t you think you been playing 
behind other people long enough?’ ‘But | like it.’ ‘I'm 
telling you you need to be out on your own. You can 
sing, you can play.’ ” Then he walked into the other 
room and Sheila’s brain began to hum. Prince booked 
her studio time and left town. In five days she finished 
an album. Prince took it to his management, then to 
Warner Brothers. Within a few weeks, all was signed, 
sealed, and delivered. The Glamorous Life by Sheila 
E came out in June 1984 and sold over 500,000 cop- 
ies. Sheila toured—they had to turn thousands away 
at the door. She opened for Prince on the Purple Rain 
tour, She starred in the rap movie Krush Groove. Her 
second album, Romance 1600, went gold on the 
strength of the hit single “A Love Bizarre.” Now she’s 
the opening act for Lionel Richie on one of the biggest 
money tours of the season, six months of arenas and 
stadiums. For two and a half years on her own, not a 
bad roll. 





So what's it like to be Sheila E? Honey, it’s no bed of 
roses. You put all your belongings in storage. Live in 
hotel rooms. Jump around nonstop on a stage every 
night, change costumes three times; they keep a tank 
of oxygen waiting in the wings, just in case. You eat 
supper at midnight, then can’t fall asleep till seven on 
the overnight tour bus that’s rocking its way to Pitts- 
burgh or Toronto. There are compensations, of course. 
You've got a hairdresser, a makeup artist, a guy to 
carry your weight-lifting bench and 50-pound weights 
from the hotel to the dressing room to the bus to the 
hotel. You've got famous friends and fine silk paja- 
mas, and you know when you do that interview at 
noon after a night without sleep, your black liquid 
eyeliner will be on perfect and you will look fabulous. 
And that your publicist will sit beside you throughout, 
just in case things get too rough. 

“1 grew up in Oakland, in a pretty rowdy neigh- 
borhood,” Sheila E is saying, in the sitting room of 
her hotel suite. “Black. Thugs. | learned how to fight 
‘cause | got beat up a lot every day. They didn’t know 
if was black or white. My mother’s real light-skinned, 
Creole, from New Orleans, and my father’s Mexican. 
When I was younger, my skin was darker and my hair 
was like real real nappy, and folks just thought, well 
‘This girl, | don’t know what she is.’ | never really 
went to school a lot. Sports and art and music kept 
me there. My mother was really athletic, and before 
| got into playing music, I wanted to be in the Olym- 
pics. | loved running track and | broke a lot of records 
in school. The bad thing was that | went to a couple 
of basically all-white schools, and because they 
thought | was black, when | broke a record, they didn’t 
even acknowledge it happened. 

“My dad never really sat down and taught me to 
play. | just watched. He'd be rehearsing his ban 
the house, and they'd take a break, and | would si 
down and try to do what I'd just been watching. When 
Iwas 13, | wanted to join the neighborhood band, 
and | asked him for a drum set. He only had a little 














bit of money, but he took me to this music store, and 
they wouldn't rent him a set ‘cause he had no credit, 
Finally, they broke down and said OK, and rented me 
this raggedy little red kit. 

“He really didn’t have much time to teach me any- 
way, ‘cause during the day, and sometimes at night, 
he was working, Selling shoes at Kinney’s. He'll kill 
me for telling this. The other day | mentioned it to 
somebody, and he said, ‘You're telling people | sold 
shoes! I said, Pop, people think we're rich and living 
in mansions, and you gotta let them know. People 
think that since | started with Prince it just happened. 
They gotta know.” 

When Sheila was 15, her father’s regular percus- 
sionist got sick before a gig, and he reluctantly let her 
sub. She got a standing ovation after a solo, and “he 
tripped out and he cried.” Sheila quit school and be- 
came a regular member of Azteca; when they broke 
up, it became the Pete and Sheila Escovedo band, 
playing Bay-area-style salsa/Latin/jazz fusion. 

“East Coast and West Coast Latin musicians were 
always debating over who was the best, and they still 
do. My father and | used to go to New York. A lot of 











“When | was playin’ congas every 
night, my hands bled and I got 
blood clots. | would take a razor 
blade and cut them off, and 
they'd just be raw.” 


times those guys wouldn't let us sit in, and if they did, 
they’d pull this stuff. Like these guys’. . . | saw them 
the last time | was in New York, and | pointed to them 
and said: ‘Do you remember when you guys let me 
sit in at Seventh Avenue South?’ They purposely turned 
the beat around in the middle of the song just to throw 
me off, and it was a beat that, well, you couldn't tell 
where the one was unless you grew up in Cuba; | 
mean, | catch on pretty fast, but we're talking about 
afeel. They're brothers, and they both looked at each 
other and smiled, like, ‘We got you.’ Anyway, | looked 


at these guys the other day and said, ha ha, now I'm 
gettin’ you back. ‘Would you like to come to the con- 
cert at Madison Square Garden? Stick around and I'll 
show you how it’s done.” 

“Anyway, my dad and me, we were barely making 
it at all. Demo after demo, everybody telling us it 
wasn't going to work, a father-daughter team, like 
you're not Nancy and Frank Sinatra. My father was 
depressed. It was really hard, really bad. It got to the 
point where | realized | had to get away from alll this 
and go someplace else and try to find work, The hard- 
est thing for me to do was to leave my father. We were 
too close, and if | left | felt like he would fall apart, 
like what kind of band would he have? It took me a 
while to leave.” 


Is this what you want to know about Sheila E Of 
course not, You want the trash, the blood, the sex, 
the inside dope; you want to know what goes on in 
her head when she's writhing on her belly onstage 
over that silver fox fur with the mike halfway down 
her throat. But don’t hold your breath, ‘cause she ain't 
spilling much 

Blood: “When | was out with George Duke | was 
playin’ congas every night, sometimes six nights a 
week. And every night, the first two songs, my hands 
would sting, and for the first song | would cry. By the 
third song my hands would get numb. A lot of those 
Latin guys who play three, four gigs a day, they urinate 
blood. | guarantee you. | never got to that point. My 
hands bled and | got blood clots. | would take a razor 
blade and cut them off, and they'd just be raw." 

Sex: “Prince and | were attracted to each other but 
we were friends first. It was special. And that's the 
way it stil is.” 

Inside Dope: “I never messed around with anybody 
in the bands | was playin’ in on the road. | never really 
had a lot of boyfriends, ‘cause my thing was to be 
friends with everybody, watch, and learn. Like how 
| would handle things if this was my band. The way 
the leaders treated us musicians, sometimes it was 
terrible. When | saw what was happening, | just left. 
Yeah, they figured they had a girl, they were really 
gonna get away with it. But | don’t take no mess from 
nobody. Not born in Oakland!” 








Life on the rock'n'roll road isn’t what it used to be. 
Now it’s big business. I's professional and there are 
rules. No drugs. No drinking, except for a little glass 
of wine sometimes, maybe a beer. “The band has to 
put on makeup every day,” Sheila explains. “They 
have to be dressed. There are a lot of things they are 
responsible for. People get docked for messing up 
onstage. I want it to be right ‘cause | work too hard 
I'ma perfectionist. Everybody who came in to audi- 
tion for this band, | told them, ‘We're gonna rehearse 
12 hours till we drop.’ And I'd ask each person, ‘If | 
wanted to cut your hair, dye your hair, what would 
you think? Would you wear this? Lose weight? Gain 
weight?’ And | would gauge them by their reaction. 
When people got into the band | gave them their own 
identity.” 

But that doesn’t mean there’s no fun. In this world 
of big-time show-biz you never know what's gonna 
happen next. Like, here we are, backstage in Sheila’s 
dressing room after her set, the purple candles and 
incense burning, and outside, Lionel Richie’s getting 
ready to show the folks at the Capital Centre how to 
dance on the ceiling. Sheila and Boni are shooting the 
shit like a couple of sisters, which they practically are, 
‘cause they've been hanging since junior high. The 
wardrobe git! is trying to get Boni to take off her stage 
dress before she messes it up. And just then, bam! 
Ted Kennedy walks in—big guy, built like a barge— 
with his friends Phyllis Newman and Adolph Greene, 
his son, Patrick, and some blonde—Patrick’s date? 
his?—floating behind like tugboats. Cruises up to 
Sheila, who is totally cool, like this happens every 
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his Lowe was raised in a one-room shack 
by the railroad tracks in Clarksdale, 
Mississippi, in the heart of the Delta, where 
Muddy Waters learned the blues and John 
Lee Hooker and Sam Cooke were born. His parents 
were sharecroppers who earned a dollar a day. 

He was born on the seventh hour on the seventh 
day of the seventh month. Before he was born, 
the gypsy woman told his mother, who had 11 
children, she had a boychild coming, the one they 
call the Seventh Son. It was a bad sign. 

To help support his large family, Chris quit school 
after the second grade and picked cotton, danced 
on street corners, shined shoes, and delivered 
newspapers. When he was older, he worked as a 
janitor, a coal miner, a porter on a Pullman train, and 
a fortune teller. He could look into the skies and 
predict rain, He could tell when a woman had 
another man. 

Chris learned the blues from his grandfather, who 
had been owned by a white family named Parker. 
He bought Chris his first guitar from a Sears-Roebuck 
catalogue (model SR 5300) for $9.95 and taught 
him to play “Opportunity Blues” using the neck from 
a bottle of Moxie soda. Before he learned the 
blues, Chris sang in a gospel choir, He auditioned 
for the Five Blind Boys of Alabama, but was rejected. 

Chris started rambling when he was 14, playing 
barbershops, pool halls, juke joints, fish fries, 
honkytonks, picnics, and rent rags for spare change. 
He left Clarksdale for Kansas City with nothing in 
his pockets but a nickel and a nail; he hopped 
a train, but if he’d had to walk, he would have gotten 
there just the same. They had some crazy little 
women there and he thought he'd get himself one. 
While Chris was standing on the corner of 12th 
Street and Vine, the legendary blues guitarist “Peg 


SHOPPING 
THE 
BLUES 


Some people say 

Chris Lowe of the Pet Shop 
Boys, like Andrew 

Ridgeley of Wham, is 
nothing more than 

“a fashion accessory.” 
They don’t know 

the trouble he’s seen. 


Leg” Howell stumbled by and proceeded to teach 
him everything he knew. “Peg Leg” was from 
Atlanta, where he used to sing his noisy, simple blues 
in front of a theater on Peachtree Street. “Peg” 
helped Chris write his first composition, “The Pet 
Shop Blues”: 





Just a worried old rambler with a troublesome 
‘mind 

All burned up from hardship, fate to me has been 
unkind 


“Peg Leg” was on his way upriver, to St. Joe, 
where he introduced Chris to a black Chinese club 
owner who made nonalcoholic drinks in his 
basement that got Chris stoned after they fermented 
in his stomach. From that day on, whenever Chris 
walked into a bar, people would shout, “Look out! 
Here comes the blues.” 

Although whiskey was his habit, women were all 
he craved. He blamed an entire life of troubles 
on careless love. His first wife left him after a month, 
taking what little money he had. His second wife 
was just as mean. When he asked for water, she 
brought him gasoline. She ended up running off with 
his best friend. In a much publicized incident, a 
woman who purported to be his girlfriend scalded 
him with a pot full of boiling grits as he was getting 
out of the shower, then killed herself. 

Chris led what one biographer described as a 
“primitive and violent life.” When he was a young, 
man in his prime, living in East Texas, he did a 
little time for hitting a woman and was imprisoned 





Pet Shop Boy Chris Lowe (left) with Neil Tennant: 
the blues never brought him nothin’ but trouble. 
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for murdering a man in a bar. He was sentenced 
to 30 years, but was pardoned after six when the 
governor heard him sing. Five years later he was 
convicted again, in Louisiana, for attempted murder, 
and again was pardoned when the governor heard 
him sing. 

He got his first big break in show business after 
hitchhiking to New York when he was 18. He won a 
talent contest at the famed Apollo Theater in Harlem, 
and was invited back the following week to open 
for James Brown. According to Chris, James Brown 
stole his stage trick of kicking his mike stand over 
and catching it at the last second with the top of his 
shoe. Chris Lowe has not spoken to James Brown 
to this day. 

It wasn’t long before word got out and Jerry 
Wexler and Ahmet Ertegun, cofounders of Atlantic 
Records, heard about him. One night they flew 
to St. Louis to hear him play, but when they gave 
the cab driver the address, he refused to take them 
“Too dangerous,” he said. “I'll take you as far as 
the bridge and you're on your own from there.” 

At the bridge Wexler and Ertegun got another cab, 
which took them to the edge of a field. “’m not 
going any farther,” the driver said, “You'll have to 
walk the rest of the way” and he pointed them 
in the direction of a light at the other side of the field. 
So Wexler and Ertegun walked across the field 
until they reached a house. They knew this was the 
place by the noise, but when they got inside, 
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Chris Lowe got his first big 
break in show business after 
hitchhiking to New York when 
he was 18, He won a talent 
contest at the Apollo Theater 
in Harlem. 


people, thinking they were the law, began running 
‘out the back door and g out the windows. 
Having been in similar situations before, Wexler and 
Ertegun identified themselves as reporters from 
Life magazine. The proprietor told them they could 
stay, but they had to hide behind the couch in 
order not to scare any more people away. When the 
set was over, they told Chris it was the best 
performance they had ever heard and offered to 
sign him on the spot. Chris told them he was 
flattered, but it was too late. He had just signed 
with Chess that afternoon. 

According to the terms of his Chess contract, 
Chris received no advance or salary and a royalty 
rateof less than one percent on every 90 cents, minus 





production and promotional costs, meaning for 
every million seller, Chris would earn less than 
$5,000. But Chris never complained. He was lucky 
to be alive. 

On Christmas Eve, 1964, Chris almost blew his 
brains out backstage following a concert at the 
Houston City Auditorium, playing Russian roulette 
with Johnny Ace. 

Also in 1964, according to an eyewitness, Chris 
had picked up a Eurasian model at a restaurant and, 
after a few drinks, took her back to the Hacienda, 

a three-dollar-a-night motel. He dragged her up 

to his room, ripped off her dress, and went into the 
bathroom. At this point, the girl, clutching her torn 
dress in one hand and his pants in the other, fled the 
room, Moments later, Chris, wearing an overcoat 
and nothing else, was banging on the night manager's 
door, demanding to see the girl. When Chris knocked 
the door down, the frightened night manager 
grabbed a gun and started shooting. But the gun, a 
rusty serviceman’s revolver, misfired, and Chris 
escaped. 





‘ot much is known about Chris Lowe for 

the next 20 years. He dropped out of 

sight. Some say he killed a man named 

Jim. Some say he was playing one-night 
stands on the bar circuit in and around Macon, 
Georgia. Others swear to having seen him play on a 
street corner in Jackson, going by the name of 
Robert Johnson, 

Chris Lowe could have disappeared into obscurity, 
just another footnote in blues history, had it not 
been for an assistant editor named Neil Tennant at 
the British pop magazine Smash Hits, who was 
dispatched to the U.S. to track down the elusive 
bluesman and get his exclusive story. It wasn't 
an easy assignment. Lowe had been moving from 
‘one furnished room to another, usually near Basin 
Street in the red-light district of New Orleans. A 
bartender in the neighborhood thought Chris might 
be dating a topless dancer who lived around the 
corner. It turned out she hadn't seen Lowe for two 
or three weeks. The owner of a local pawn shop 
said he knew a Chris Lowe on Third Street. It was a 
rainy day, ominous and cold. At 109 Third Street 
stood a run-down frame building behind a vacant lot. 
A toothless old woman answered the door and 
said Chris had moved over to Perdido. 

At Perdido Street, a man in an undershirt, watching 
football on a black-and-white 12-inch TV, said 
Chris could be found either at the corner bar or the 
‘one up the street. He wasn’t at either one. The 
next day a beat-up old Ford pulled up to the curb 
and a thin man wearing a baseball cap with “BOY” 
on the front said, “You lookin’ for me?” 

In the ensuing conversation, an enthusiastic 
Tennant tried to coax Lowe out of retirement, but 
he was stubborn. “The blues never brought me 
nothin’ but trouble,” he said, But Tennant persisted. 
Finally, after a couple of fifths of Early Times, Lowe 
invited Tennant back to his furnished room, where he 
reached under the bed for his guitar and started to 
strum a mournful blues. He tried to sing, but 
bourbon and a hard life had taken their toll on his 
vocal chords. So Tennant, who knew the words 
to all of Chris's blues, sang, “I got the brains, chile, 
you got the blues, let's make lots of money.” It 
felt good. Lowe agreed to form a duo, provided 
Tennant did all the singing. But first, Chris had 
to make a trip out of town. 

The next morning he grabbed a Greyhound for 
Clarksdale, where he was born, and where today his 
shack is open to the public. On a moonlit night, 
he went down to the crossroads where highways 49 
and 61 meet to make a deal. In exchange for a 
million-selling Pet Shop Boys LP. a couple of songs 
on a Steven Spielberg soundtrack, a famous soft 
drink commercial, and an MTV award nomination, 
Chris Lowe sold his soul to the Devil a 
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THE 
SONGS 
REMAIN 
THE 
SAME 


After eight years, 
Boston came back 
sounding exactly like 
they did before. And 
the people loved it. 


Article by 
Scott John, Jr. 


ad it stopped at No. 2, it 

wouldn't really have been 

worth mentioning. Just 
another heavy rotation album from 
just another revived dinosaur band. 
But it made it to No. 1, the fastest 
selling record in the entire country. 
Aiter eight years of complete 
silence, Boston not only returned 
with the exact same overblown 
technorock that they poured out in 
1978, but as if the intervening time 
never existed, they made it right 
back to the top. 

Push a button and it’s 1978 all 
over again (God, what a thought). 
Punk never broke out, rap never 
made it out of the city, disco never 
died and came back again. And 
that unmistakable Boston sound 
once again rules the AOR airwaves 
and the turntables of white 
‘Americans everywhere. 

The band’s heyday only lasted 
two years in the first place, and 
they'd been gone four times that 
long. Who'd have ever thought, of 
all the buried bands (and in this 
ease, in'an unmarked grave), that 
Boston would come back? 
Nevertheless, Third Stage went 
platinum the day it was released. 

There was no hype, promotion, or 
publicity. There were very few 
interviews, no photo sessions, no 
tour. No videos, no guest 
appearances on Saturday Night Live 
or David Letterman, no guest 
veejaying on MTV. No benefit 





concerts. The album itself offers no 
surprises: no sex, satanism, or 
violence; no synthesizers, digital 
sampling devices, or drum 
machines; no dis, rapping, or 
attitude. Tom Scholz, Boston's 
creator, doesn’t have Don Johnson's 
sex appeal, Bruce’s charisma, Huey 
Lewis's smile, John Cougar 
Mellencamp’s backwoods 
earthiness, David Lee's star power, 
or David Byrne's artiness. 

For all the records he’s sold, Tom 
isn’t exactly a household name, 
at least not in most households. 
He's a 39-year-old, six-foot-five 
technowiz with a shag haircut. He 
probably wouldn't be welcome 
at the parties Madonna goes to. All 
he does is head his own technology 
company, play some basketball, 
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and make painstakingly produced 
albums that millions of people love. 

But why now? Partly because 
Boston only recently shook itself 
free of a $20 million lawsuit brought 
against it by Epic Records for failing 
to honor a five-year, 10-album 
contract. And partly because Tom 
works slowly. He spent six years 
recording the demos for Boston’s 
first album, and another six, working 
50 to 60 hours a week—a total of 
about 10,000 hours—making Third 
Stage. In that time he didn’t move 
from his Boston suburb, change his 
hairstyle, take up eating meat, 
trade in his rusty Datsun, take a 
vacation, or listen to contemporary 
music on the radio, No way he 
was going to dilute this one. He got 
exactly what he wanted. Just like 
before. 

But maybe it’s also because 
Boston, like Charlie Parker or 
Donald Regan, was just borne by its 
times. Something in the air that 
found its voice in Tom Scholz. In 
1976, when Boston released the 
best-selling debut album of all time, 
Lite beer was new and lite metal 
was just stretching its muscles. 
Styx, Journey, Kansas, and REO 
Speedwagon all scored big with the 
same clean, sexless hard rock: 
big power chords and giant 
choruses, overbearingly high 
fidelity, but also subtle touches. 
You could hear the strings of the 
acoustic guitar under 30 or 40 


layers of electric guitar, and you 
could make out all the words, which 
were basically self-actualization 
primers, Kind of a cross between 
hard rock and a prefigurement 

of new age music. And only a 14- 
year-old who didn’t watch enough 
television could name a member 
of any of those bands. No wonder 
we liked this stuff. It sounds great. 
What were those punks talking 
about? But by 1978, when Boston 
disappeared, all of those bands 
were on the way out. Real heavy 
metal, made by suburban dudes in 
spandex who sang about sex and 
rebellion, kicked their ass. 

Last year, along with the rise of 
new age music and CD players, lite 
metal began its comeback. Heart 
topped the charts, and if Tom 
Scholz had known this, he probably 
would have smiled. His day had 
returned, Then in October 1986, 
Bon Jovi, the premier lite metal 
band of the ‘80s, made it to No. 1. 
And stayed there until Boston's 
Third Stage knocked it off. 

After four weeks at No. 1, Third 
Stage got bumped from the top 
by the Bruce Springsteen box. We 
recognized the remarkable when we 
saw it. Boston fell to No. 2; just 
another heavy rotation album from 
just another revived dinosaur band. 
Get ‘em out of here, the kids want 
something new. % 





Opposite:fom Scholz (I) and Brad Delp. 


TYSON continued from p. 59 


the move himself, “have the same contract as Butch,” 
says King in his suite, “and he’s misinterpreting it. He's 
like a rat deserting the ship. I'm going to sue him, 
HBO is going to sue him, and the Hilton chain is going 
to sue him. He's going to get hurt.” This is tough talk 
in Vegas, but King is a master of tough talk. 

But the tournament goes on. Early next month Tyson 
is scheduled to fight Bonecrusher Smith. The experts 
are making Tyson a heavy favorite to win it all. In his 
last three fights he has progressively eliminated many 
of the little faults that harry young fighters. He gets 
better all the time and is going to keep improving for 
several years. Tyson has weapons: high-velocity fists, 
speed, power, and a divine combination. And there's 
more. Tyson has something no other fighter has, the 
driving force of his dedication to the memory of the 
late trainer Cus D'Amato, which has almost religious 
overtones. 


ifteen minutes after the fight, the new champ 
and his small retinue are racing through the 
halls and lobbys of the huge Las Vegas Hilton 
Hotel to the suite of one of his managers, Bill 
Cayton, carrying aloft his gaudy, newly-won cham- 
pionship belt. 

There is a small group in the suite, some close fam- 
ily, trainer Kevin Rooney's pretty wife, New York Ath- 
letic Commissioner Jose Torres, once Cus D’Amato's 
light heavyweight champion, and a TV cameraman 
Itis a small royal court for the coronation of a new 
king and that's the way they prefer it, no long lines of 
drooling sycophants or hangers-on. 

Tyson by nature is laid-back, but now his youthful 
exuberance lights up the whole room. He's bouncing 
around, laughing, hugging, kissing. He appears older 
than 20 until you hear his boyish voice, but he speaks 
with D’Amato’s articulate vocabulary, even using some 
of Cus favorite words, such as “moreover.” When 
did you last hear a fighter say moreover? 

“Did you ever think about losing this fight tonight?” 
Task. 

He throws back his head and laughs, then gives me 
a silent, benevolent smile as though he is forgiving 
me for asking a stupid question 

“Me lose? Lose? Of course not. I'd have to have 
been carried out of there dead tonight to lose. No- 
body can beat me, especially now that I'm heavy- 
weight champion of the world.” 

fight off referring to the cute questions in the press- 
room interview about Cus smiling down from heaven, 
but he brings up D'Amato. He had heard that Cus and 
Uhad been friends. “One day, after Cus started train- 
ing me, he said, ‘Mike, you're going to be heavy- 
weight champion of the world.’ | thought he was put- 
ting me on, you know, just making talk. Then | found 
out he really meant it.” 

Tyson blinks and laughs big. “You ask me if | ever 
thought of losing this fight. It was Cus’s dream that | 
would be heavyweight champion of the world. It was 
up to me to make Cus’s dream come true. How could 
| lose? | would never let him down. Not for a second 
did | think about losing.” 

This is a marvelous time for Tyson and these are 
precious moments, surely the high point of his life no 
matter how long he lives. As I'm walking out he’s 
modeling the championship belt, but it’s too big and 
drops down over his hips. 





5 I'm going down in the elevator, the doors 

open at the twenty-first floor and Michael 

Spinks steps aboard with some friends. Mi- 

ichael is a man in a dilemma. He's watched 

the Berbick fight and he’s got the blues, but he knows 

that Butch Lewis is working on something. He does 

not concede that Tyson will get by Witherspoon to 
get to him. He does not deny it either. 

Spinks was one of the best light heavyweight cham- 

pions seen in years. He swept out all the competition 
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and unified the title. Cleverly managed by Lewis, who 
picked just the right spot to turn him into a heavy- 
weight, he defeated a fine but aging Larry Holmes. A 
few months later, he won a rematch. Still, Spinks's 
only real experience with heavyweights has been 
against a washed-up Larry Holmes, and he made no 
strong impression as a heavyweight. But Holmes was 
the only legitimate heavyweight champion when he 
held the crown, despite those weird Boxing Commis- 
sioners handing out titles. Since Spinks took the title 
from Holmes he has the most legitimate claim to it. 
That’s his dilemma. For now Mike Tyson is moving to 
take it from him. 


he fight is an hour old now, and the fight fans 
become the players. The action picks up at the 
crap tables and the “21” traps, but the Tyson 
victory is still the centerpiece of conversation 
as the shoulda-woulda-coulda wise-guys mill around 
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the perimeter, trading expertise. 

The main attraction in one of the huddles is Jimmy 
Ellis, who pays the new champion the supreme com- 
pliment, a former heavyweight champ calling a cur- 
rent one “one helluva fighter.” He's sold on Tyson, 
Ellis had won the title to become the interim champ 
when Muhammad Ali was in exile, during an era of 
top-notch heavyweights such as Jerry Quarry, Floyd 
Patterson, Leotis Martin, Ernie Terrell, and Oscar Bon- 
vena, the toast of Buenos Aires. 

The mad Argentine came into Louisville to meet 
Ellis in the quarter-finals totally out of shape and Ellis 
whipped him, but Oscar was easily the most inter- 
esting guy of the lot. He was a scoundrel, a charmer 
who played the guitar and sang badly, but he could 
fight like hell when he was in condition. When Joe 
Frazier was in his prime, Oscar had him on the deck, 
but lost a close decision. Then he went 15 rounds 
with Frazier in a title match and lost again. 

In Al’s second comeback fight after the Supreme 
Court found him innocent of draft evasion charges, 
he and Bonavena met in Madison Square Garden and 
Oscar was winning the fight going into the fifteenth, 
when Ali caught up with him and knocked him out. 


Since it’s just past the tenth anniversary of Bona- 
vena’s death here in Nevada, it would have been nice 
if they'd have had a minute's silence at ringside in 
Oscar's memory. No, he wasn’t killed in the ring. It 
was a lot more chic than that. He went the fantasy 
route, shot through the heart in a whorehouse seven 
miles east of Reno. 

The scenario of the last boxing days of Oscar Bona- 
vena seems like all the B pictures rolled into one. He 
had come up to Reno to train for a fight and met Sally 
Conforte, who with her husband Joe, a rugged 
wheeler-dealer, ran a legal whorehouse in the town 
of Mustang. It was a tangle of tacked together trailers 
called the Mustang Ranch and was so successful that 
they had just started construction on a million-dollar 
cathouse a few hundred yards upriver. 

It was love at first sight between Sally and Oscar. 
On the plus side for Sally, all the properties were in 
her name since Joe was always in some confrontation 
with the law. On the minus side, Sally was 59 to Os- 
car's young 33, she was overweight, had high blood- 
pressure, diabetes, and walked with a heavy limp. 

‘Oscar said he adored her and moved into the whore- 
house with her where she cut a bold figure as madam. 
Husband Joe didn’t mind. He hadn't paid much at- 
tention to Sally in years and kept himself amused sam- 
pling the girls. He was glad to have someone get Sally 
off his back and he liked Oscar. 

Sally became Oscar's fight manager and bought him 
an expensive new wardrobe and a car. When they 
held the unveiling of the new million-dollar Mustang 
Ranch with a 40-girl lineup, Oscar was out front, 
leaning against a building, smoking one of Joe's eight- 
and-a-half-inch loya de Nicaragua cigars. He was 
heard to say, “How you like my new joint?” 

The remark got back to Joe and he flipped. It was 
like, “I don't mind you banging my broken-down old 
lady, but that don’t mean you can steal my business.” 
He ordered Sally and Oscar banned from Mustang; 
the guards were instructed to stop them if they tried 
to come back. Joe didn’t care about the legalities, he 
was a power in Storey County because he controlled 
over a hundred votes through his employees and the 
cathouse paid 25 percent of the county budget. 

Sally and Oscar took their love idy! to a San Fran- 
cisco town house. After two weeks, Sally said she had 
to go back to the ranch to check some things out. 
Oscar refused to let her go alone. She pleaded for him 
to wait for her, but he insisted on going. While Sally 
went to her apartment at the ranch, Oscar waited for 
her. 

There were no witnesses to the act, but as he waited, 
Oscar was felled by one high-velocity-type bullet that 
shattered his whole heart. He died instantly. The bul- 
let came from a rifle fired by Ross Brymer, Conforte’s 
No. 2 bodyguard. 

‘tthe hearing, Conforte yelled that Oscar had come 
to the ranch to kill him and that Brymer had saved his 
life. (Brymer never did explain how he knew Oscar 
had a snub-nosed .38 in his boot.) Brymer was con- 
victed and did all of 10 months. 

Oscar's body was shipped home to Buenos Aires 
where 25,000 people waited at the airport and along 
the road into town. Oscar had never won atitle, never 
made any real money, and got shot dead ina whore- 
house, but when they laid him out, 150,000 people 
came to pay their respects, a pretty good live gate for 
a dead fighter. That's five times as many people as 
came to see Larry Holmes fight Jerry Cooney. 





ess than a month after the fight, Tyson is al- 
ready a different guy. Once a fighter puts on 
the championship belt it changes him and Ty- 
son is not the same as he was before the fight. 
The dream’s come true and he spreads out, shows up 
at fashionable restaurants in New York and makes the 
talk show circuit, finding his own words to express 
his new ideas. He doesn’t have to go that tight to the 
regimen anymore. He is his own man, now on hi 
‘own. ® 


SHEILA E. continued from page 65 


other day. A photographer materializes, and the blonde 
begins to gush: “Oh Sheila, | just wanted to tell you 
that | saw you play with Prince last year and it was 
the most wonderful show I've ever seen and—" Ted 
shoots her a look and she shuts up. Then he goes 
around to every person in the room, grabs his or her 
right hand firmly, says, “Ted Kennedy,” and before 
you can say if, no, or maybe, he’s on to the next 
handshake and out the door. 

The room suddenly becomes quiet, so Sheila picks 
outa tape from a briefcase of cassettes: Prince, Van- 
ity, the Time, the Family, Prince, Sheila E, Rubén 
Blades, and Don Johnson. Her younger brother Juan— 
he plays percussion in her band, and her other brother 
Peter Michael plays for Richie—wanders in and sits 
‘on the couch. “We always tried to protect Sheila when 
the other boys were messin’ with her,” he laughs, as 
Sheila yells at him not to tell stories on her. “We al- 
ways knew she would make it when she left home, 
but we never thought it would only take a couple of 
months. | was working as a landscape gardener, and 
heard ‘Glamorous Life’ on the radio one day, and | 
couldn't believe it was my sister.” 

“You see,” Sheila says, “this just happened acci- 
dentally that | got a record deal. | never wanted to be 
a solo artist. | wanted to just play all my life. ‘Cause 
it's too hard being a solo, especially for a woman. | 
enjoy playing the most when I'm second. Or third. Or 
last. Like when | was in Lionel’s band, | was back 
there having a good time. Nothin’ to worry about. | 
like playing in the back. When | get onstage I feel like 
I have power only ‘cause my instruments are there. 
When you take them away from me, it’s like taking 
candy from a baby.” 

But onstage you seem so in control. 


She smiles, and the whites of 
her eyes chill you. “I've got 
they say, “and you want if.” 








“1 get so nervous, especially now, playing to a dif- 
ferent type of crowd, like Lionel’s. | want them to like 
me, and | get out there and look at them lookin’ at 
me, wonderin,’ ‘what is this girl all about?’ ” 

Well, what do you want them to see? 

“Just this. Just me.”” 

That's not how you come off. 

“I'm not trying to sell sex. I just don’t like wearing 
a lot of clothes onstage, it's uncomfortable. It's not 
like | like to show off my body or anything, I’m too 
skinny and all kinds of things, but when | get onstage 
eel like | could kinda go out there and wear nothing, 
and play. 

“1 wear men’s clothes onstage. | wear Prince's 
clothes a lot. His suits, they fit me good.” 

Time to leave Sheila E alone. She has to get dressed 
to go onstage for her duet with Lionel Richie in the 
second half of the show. What to wear? “Wear the 
sexy outfit, Sheila,” says Boni. “Nah. | don’t wanna 
‘wear it,” says Sheila. “I’m not feelin’ sexy tonight.” 





Sheila E is in the spotlight now, wearing a man’s black 
tuxedo. She takes off the jacket, and she’s got nothing 
underneath but a black lace bra. Itis to die, and sev- 
eral suburban daddies in the first row come close. 

“Come over here a minute, Sheila,” Lionel Richie 
says. “I want to tellall the folks astory about this lady.” 
Sheila sashays up to the mike and takes his out 
stretched hand. They do this every night. 

“Years ago, this lady used to be in the back, playing 
percussion in my band. And | remember how she 
used to tell, me, ‘Lionel, someday I'm gonna be up 
here. Out in front, all by myself.’ And now you see 
her today, four years later. Let's hear it for her. Isn’t 
she fantastic?” 

‘The crowd roars. Sheila smiles. “What you see here, 
folks,” Lionel says at last, “is a dream come true.” 





PALOMINOS from page 25 


the next record he’s gonna have a featured role.” 

Blegvad: “Did you see that photo spread he did for 
Puritan?” 

Fier: “No. No. | do not support pornography. But 
I guess when you quit taking alcohol you look for 
other ways to be subversive. There's a time when you 
can channel alcohol and/or drug taking to your 
advantage, but it's a very fine line. Hopper did it for 
years. Before Easy Rider, before anyone knew who 
he was, on to the point where he couldn't function. 

“| went through this whole thing in the space of 
making a record. | wasn't into alcohol before. | 
got into it through the making of Visions of Excess 
and thought it was a wonderful thing. Then it turned 
around on me, to the point where | couldn’t function. 
It got to the point where | got arrested. And | said, 
‘'m in the middle of making a record. If I'm gonna 
finish it, I've gotta stop.’ And | stopped until | 
finished. It's a hard thing to do. It's a hard thing to 
control. Its hard to realize what inspiration is, where 
it comes from, and who controls what. 

“I made this record called Visions of Excess that 
had a picture of me drinking alcohol on the back 
cover. Which to me was fun; it’s still fun to remember 
what it was like. But I'm not encouraging people 
to go out and get drunk. | want to encourage people 
to go out and take their existences to some extreme, 
‘on whatever basis they can. 

“There’ve been moments in my life when | felt 
totally inspired and just operated on instinct, didn’t 
bother to think about right and wrong, and it worked, 
OK? The whole last record was like that for me. I'd 
never written songs before. I'd never produced a 
record before. And nothing went wrong. It was just 
instinct. And that, to me, is paradise. You can 


“Anton uses us for what 


he can get from us that he likes,” 


says Peter Blegvad. 
“And most of what our 
outside of that he rejects.” 





follow your instincts and not hurt anyone by it. Not 

kill anyone.” 

Blegvad: “To realize a vision you had and describe 
Nn you never knew you had.”” 

Fier: “This record was a lot more painful, a lot 

harder. A lot of impasses in business dealings, 

personal dealings. A lot of times I just wanted to say, 

‘fuck this.’ The last record was very natural; this 

one, very unnatural. This one might be better. In a 

way, | had more control over it, because | had 

to think about it. On this one | had to say ‘No, do 

this, do this, do this.’ That's what spoiled it for me. | 

don't like or dislike one record more than the other. 

It was just a totally different experience for me. 

“The worst thing that ever happened to this band 
was, we went to Europe. We played this soccer 
stadium in Milan, opening for George Benson.” 

Blegvad: “Our kind of crowd.” 

Fier: “And we were whistled off the stage. 
Everyone came back from Europe with a really bad 
attitude, thinking shit was hopeless. | don’t blame 
anyone for feeling that way. | don’t blame Jody 
for feeling that way. But | think he got a little closer 
toa place I've always lived. That close to wanting 









es embody 


to cut your own throat. But the motherfucker fell out 
of bed. Peter, take it from here.” 

Blegvad: “He'd arranged several guitars on stands 
directly underneath my loft bed. And he aimed to 
fall on them, but he missed. And when he missed, he 
was so disgusted with his failure to impale himself 
on the symbolic skewers of Fender guitais that he 
called the ambulance.” Harris says he simply fell out 
of bed in his sleep. He suffered a broken hip. 





Blegvad opens the third bottle of Chinese wine. 

As the drinking continues, Fier becomes even more 
vitriolic. “The next stage,” says Blegvad, “is guns. 
Anton's got a collection of guns that only a very few 
people have witnessed.” 

Fier: “I play music to breathe. Not to be clever or 
to satisfy someone else’s urge to be correct. | don't 
care. | exist for my own sense.” 

Blegvad: “I think the hippest thing Anton ever 

was, ‘Do the fucking music. Worry about 
significance years from now.’ As opposed to the 
anal retentive approach, he was very pragmatic, 
straightforward. He got it done. And for that, | have 
to tip the hat to this complete and total cretin.” — @ 
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HOW 10 10 BE A ROCK'N'ROLL STAR 


our best shot is to move to England. There 
you can have your teeth fixed for free by the 
government and meet thousands of young 
people like yourself with nothing better to 
do than start a rock band. In England you 
can move into somebody else’s place and 
live there rent-free by claiming “squatter’s rights.” Thi 
will allow you to budget more of your public assi 
tance check for hairstyling, makeup, and clothes. 

There are several distinct advantages to basing your 
career in London, aside from the obvious one of living 
for free in a community of young people who have 
nothing to do. For one thing, Americans will like you 
more if they think you are English. You'll be exotic 
and popular with the girls, And you'll be considered 
cultured no matter how uncouthly you behave. Rude- 
ness will pass for a stylish rakishness. 

You are also much more likely to be signed by a 
major American label if they think you're English 
American A&R men, like girls, will consider you 
exotic and they will emulate your haughtiness, self- 
absorption, and bitchiness with all but their superiors 
at the company, thinking that they are behaving with 
a stylish rakishness. Their superiors will also want to 
sign you, no matter how awful you are, because si 
ing English bands is a matter of economic policy; 




















they're already paid for, 

Your English record company will have already spent 
a great deal of development money on you, paying 
for your equipment, your hair spray, and the cost of 
recording your album. Although the English market is 
small compared to the American market, English 
companies will be anxious to sign you up because of 
their tremendous export business. With the failure of 
coal, steel, oil, and automobiles, music remains one 
of the last of Britain’s exportable commodities. 

Even if you don’t make it in England, when you 
return to the U.S. you will have the advantage of being 
from England and when you proclaim that you're the 
hottest thing in London no one will know the differ- 
ence or ask you why you left. 

If you don’t want to move to England, perhaps be- 
cause your ambition is to do a Miller Beer commer- 
cial, you may want to move to another state, prefer- 
ably a smaller state. If you're semi-well-known in San 
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Advice by Glenn O’Brien 


Francisco, you'll be huge in Seattle. Don’t move to 
New York. There's no place to play in New York and 
bands from New York never get signed 

If you don't have a band already you're at an ad- 
vantage because you can be the leader. All it takes to 
be the leader of the band is to be the one who places 
the classified ads in the paper. When interviewing 
musicians for your band it’s important to have people 
who can play and who look good. But they should 
never have too many ideas of their own. Ideas have 
ruined more bands than they've made. You may be 
inclined to reject musicians who seem emotionally 
unstable, but if you know how to use a bandmember's 
emotional handicaps it may help you keep a firmer 
grip on the group. And, once you've gone solo, they'll 
be much easier to humiliate in the press. 

‘Once you have a band, the most important thing is 
to select a good name, like Frankie Goes to Holly- 
wood or Sisters of Mercy or Jesus and Mary Chain. 
And when considering the name it’s important to keep 








in mind what trend you're cashing in on. It’s always 
a good idea to be a part of the next trend. On the 
other hand, the current trend can often go on for years 
after it seems to be exhausted. For example, it may 
not be too late to start a new wave cowpoke band. 
Especially an English new wave cowpoke band. 
Something like the Prairie Oysters or the Humbling 
Jumbleweeds. The name shouldn’t mean anything. IF 
it does it should be open to at least three interpreta- 
tions. Remember, there's a thin line between mean- 
ingless and mysterious. 

Finding a visual image may be the toughest job. 
Chris Stein, former Blondie bandleader, has this ad- 


vice on dressing for rock success: “Wear shoes that 
are uncomfortable. The heels have to be high enough 
to point you forward at the right angle. That's great 
for being on stage. Your pants should be cut so you 
can only stand up straight. You shouldn't be able to 
bend or crouch. Beauty knows no pain.” 

Many careers have been made by a haircut. But it’s 
a mistake to put too much thought into it. Chances 
are that a deliberate haircut is not an original haircut. 
There are thousands of great dyes, gels, sprays, and 
mousses on the market today. Visit a drugstore, buy 
as many as you can afford, apply at random. Then try 
cutting your hair in the dark. You can always go over 
the bad parts with a Bic disposable. 

Your management and lawyers are even more im- 
portant than your hair, but there’s not much you can 
do about getting them. Like sharks, they'll find you. 

Stardom, like success in business, is rarely achieved 
without obsession. Stardom is not a 9-to-5 job. If you're 
not obsessed you must at least pretend to be. Once 


you begin to achieve stardom the obsession will have 
taken root and you won't have to fake it anymore. 

Make believe you're not interested in anything. If 
you're interested in American history you sublimate 
that into the history of R&B. If you're interested in 
travel, try to sublimate that into a knowledge of hotels 
and airport VIP lounges. 

The one thing that you may be legitimately inter- 
ested in is yourself. If you aren't, how can you expect 
millions of fans to be? Write out lists of questions and 
ask them of yourself on tape. This will help later dur- 
ing tedious interviews. You'll have already invented 
horrifying straight jobs you never had, great encoun- 
ters with music legends who are dead and can’t deny 
it, bad habits you've conquered that you were never 
able to afford, and above all an impressive catalog of 
the symptoms of destiny. 

But don’t sit back and wait for the press to discover 
you. You've got to take the initiative. When you ad- 
vertise your gigs make up your own quotations from 
nonexistent fan magazines. Call up radio stations and 
ask for your own records. Write to newspapers and 
ask when you're coming to town. Write to magazines 
and ask when your new single is coming out and are 
they going to do a major feature on you. 

Maybe we will. Ss 


Robert Longo 
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The Peachtree Fuzzy Navel has just undergone a delightful change of 
season. We call it the Frosty Navel. 

Simply blend 1% oz. DeKuyper® Original Peachtree 
Schnapps, 1 oz. orange juice and 2 oz. ice cream or Half & Half” 
with some crushed ice. Serve in a champagne glass. | 

And enjoy a special kind of spirit this season. a 

PEACHTREE* FROM DEKUYPER® 


1 


Dekuyper® Original Peachtree“Schnapps Liqueur, 48 Proof, John DeKuyper and Son, Elmwood Place, OH. a 
Give Peachtree this holiday. Call tol-{ree to arrange delivery of a gift box anywhere in the U.S.: 1-800-238-4373. Void where prohibited by law. o 
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Experience for Men. 
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